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NUMBER FIVE OF A SERIES 


Cy 
c/he petroleum industry began _ its 
triumphant march on August 28, 1859, 
with the first successful attempt to drill 
the earth for oil. On that day, in Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, Colonel E. L. Drake viewed 
the successful results of his tireless effort 
and unshaken belief that oil could be 
brought to the earth’s surface by 
drilling penetration. While pro- 
duction of the Drake well amount- 
ed to only 20 barrels a day, this 
modest beginning was the key- 
stone on which was built the most 
gigantic world industry in modern 
history; for the problem of the 
ages ...a method to find oil deep 
below the surface of the earth... 
was solved! 


HUGHE 





, 


DRAKE WELL—Co/. E. L. Drake’s “cable-tool’ 
drilling rig of 1859 at Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
with which the first successful oil well was 


brought in by drilling operation. 


Significant in the progress of petroleum 
history are the great advances made in the 
drilling industry. Where Colonel Drake 
drilled three feet each day, modern drillers 
accomplish hundreds of times that amount 
of footage in a matter of hours. It was the 
invention of the rock bit by Howard Hughes, 
Sr., in 1909 that revolutionized the 
drilling industry and made possi- 
ble penetration of any sedimentary 
formation and to depths of several 
miles below the earth’s surface! 
HUGHES is proud of its part in 
petroleum’s progress and is equally 
proud of the position HUGHES 
PRODUCTS hold in the field as 
being ‘‘WORLD STANDARD OF 
THE OIL DRILLING INDUSTRY.”’ 
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WORLD STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 
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Within the J & H motor operates a 


home heating system in Maine, a washing machine 
in California or any machine anywhere, an Author- 
ized J& H Motor Service Station stands ready 
nearby at all times to see that the J & H Motor stays 
on the job. Each station is well stocked with genuine 
J & H factory parts and is staffed and equipped for 


prompt, expert service. 


So... you can specify precision-built J & H Motors 


with confidence, knowing that they will be well taken 


JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, 





Better electric motors 
through 


JACK & HEINTZ 


Mass Precision 


care of .. . wherever your product goes. It is typical 
of the Service provided for all Jack & Heintz products 

- motors, refrigeration condensing units, bearings, 
Eisemann magnetos and aircraft products such as 


generators, starters and inverters. 


ENC., Cleveland 1, Ohio 




















URABILIT Y —Compactness— 

Strength—Speed of Delivery—Ease 

of Repair—Interchangeable Parts—from 

a Nationwide Service. For your trucks, 
these advantages mean three things: 


1. Maximum Payload—always. 
2. Maximum Load Protection—always. 
3. Minimum Lay-up Time—for repairs. 


To assure you of these values, a lead- 
ing body builder in your area is a 
Lindsay Body Builder. He meets your 
exact requirements—gives you the ad- 
vantage of LS mass production—and 
joins with 207 other leading builders to 
give you nationwide service. Write for 
information. The Lindsay Corporation, 1728 
25th Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. Sales Offices: 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco. 





LINDSAY |s 
STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Potents and Patents Pending 


An LS Body built for 
‘Southern Dairies divi- 
sion of National Dairy 
by Transport Equip- 
thent Co.,Savannah, 
Georgia. 
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REASONS 


For Lindsay Bodies 


1. EASE OF REPAIR. A 
Lindsay Body can be repaired 
quickly — damaged panels 
easily removed—replacements 
available from warehouse 
stocks. 


2. NATIONWIDE SERVICE. 
There are 207 authorized 
Lindsay Body Builders, thus, 
you can get complete factory 
service on any Lindsay Body 
any placein the country. Your 
branch offices can also buy new 
bodies locally and know that 
they conform in every way to 
your standard specifications. 


3. SPEED OF DELIVERY. 
Lindsay Bodies—one ora h in- 
dred—are built in record time. 
This modern method of assem- 
bly is ideal for line production. 


4. STRENGTH & SAFETY. 
LS has an amazingly high 
strength-weight ratio. A Lind- 
say Body withstands wear— 
saves weight—increases payload. 


5. APPEARANCE. The rug- 
ged beauty of LS is adaptable 
to your individual design re- 
quirements. 


6. UNIFORMITY. Units in 
your fleet can be identical yet 
built in entirely different parts 
of the country. 


7. EXPERIENCE. Lindsay 
Bodies stand the test of actual 
service. The strongest and most 
frequently heard reason given 
for the purchase of Lindsay 





Bodies last year was—‘‘We’ve 
Ar them before.” 
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> 3 More than 56,000,000 people are concen- 
e & 


trated in these counties of the United States. 


United is the route that goes there 





Bellingham 





JS Salt Lake City 


Grand Junctro: 


Go One Way, Return Another 
At No Extra Cost 





Visit both Los Angeles and San Francisco on 
a round-trip ticket to either city (from Chicago 
or East). 


This is only one of the many optional routings 
offered by United. They enable you to make 
a complete circuit of branch offices or custom- 
ers in the East or West .. . stop over wherever 
you wish ... save days and dollars. 


P.S. — Mainliner 300 fares are surprisingly 
low and other Mainliner fares are even lower. 
Call United or your travel agent. 


eee 


~ aamgeiilllte. 
Walla Walla \ 
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Notice how closely United’s Main Line Air- 
way follows the pattern of greatest popu- 
lation density. It’s the one, direct, high- 
speed route to the nation’s mass markets. 
It alone links the population centers of the 
East and Midwest with the entire Pacific 
Coast and Hawaii, as well as foreign-trade 
terminals on both coasts. It puts you in 
direct touch with 56 million people with a 
high proportion of the nation’s wealth, 








“UNITED 





PASSENGERS @ MAIL © EXPRESS © FREIGHT 
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THE MONSANTO WAY 










There’s no profit in trying to find there’s one that is ideally suited 


that better performing, better to your needs. A committee 


selling finish for your product of Monsanto technicians with 


all by yourself. long experience in coatings form- 


The chances are that Mon- ulations will select it for you. 


santo research laboratories No matter what you're seeking 


have been over your problem v in a coating ...no matter what your 


already many times. From ¥ product’s made of ... metal, wood, 


nearly 15,000 proved Mon- plastics, leather, fabric ... you'll save 


santo formulations for spe- time and money to check with Mon- 


cialty coatings, surely santo first on finishing. 


v 


® MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, MERRIMAC DIVISION e 
- Department WBM9, Boston 49, Mass. ‘ 


. Please send data helpful to me in finishing ___ 
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THE COVER 


Louis Polk, 43-year-old president 
Shefheld Corp., is a stickler for trif 
That is a good thing, for his compan 
business is founded on such trifles: 
makes gages which will measure 
within millionths of an inch. 

e Top Spot—Since his appointment 
vice-president and general manager back 
in 1931 (he was then 26), Polk ha 
pushed and pulled the company fro: 
a small tool business to one of the top 
spots in the gaging equipment and ma 
chine tool field. 

Thanks to his efforts, the compan 
has added seven new lines of majo 
products. It has picked up two sub 
sidiaries: Threadwell Tap & Die Co.. 
Greenfield, Mass.; and Murchey Ma 
chine & Tool Co., Detroit. And it ha 
an Australian outlet at Melbourne. 

Polk came up through engineering. 

manufacturing, and sales, and was 3 
prime factor in starting and supporting 
a research program for the company. I] 
believes in the “round-table” method of 
solving company problems. He neve: 
hesitates to get into a good scrap with 
his chief assistants about projects. Som« 
times he loses. 
e Other Jobs—In addition to keeping 
Sheffield on its toes, Polk finds time t 
be director and treasurer of the Nationa! 
Machine Tool Builders’ Assn.; chai 
man of the executive committee, Gag: 
Industry Division, American Ordnanc: 
Assn.; and a member of the American 
Gage Design Committee of the Na 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

Weekdays Polk walks through th: 
plant, talks to employees about produ 
tion problems. Sometimes he gives what 
amounts to a “customer” test to a nev 
machine before it is placed in produ 
tion. Polk’s interest in millionths of an 
inch has a sound commercial purpos 
By building easy-to-use gaging equ! 
ment, he is slowly but surely selling 
more industries on the production a 
vantages of precision. And that wi! 
mean more dollars for Sheffield. 


—Complete Sheffield Corp. story starts 
page 42; cover photograph by Bob Dot 
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Big strikes loomed much larger this week than had seemed probable 
earlier this year. 








Date of the rail strike was set as May 11 on Wednesday, then rescinded. 
There may be no walkout; the brotherhoods hate to risk it. Yet the thing is 
left hanging over our heads. 

We have had one coal stoppage. We will hear from John L. Lewis again. 

The electrical industry can’t be sure its employees will be placated by 
the price cut. 

The auto wage discussions are dragging. The way was cleared this 
week for a strike vote against General Motors. 

& 

One thing is certain about a railway stoppage: Even a brief strike would 
play hob with the availability of freight cars far into the future. Each load 
of goods piled up would be one car added to the shortage. 








Barring strikes, business prospects depend very largely upon steel. 





Supplies lost due to the coal stoppage point up this fact. But there is a 
lot more to the steel pinch than just that. 

Voluntary allocations take a bite at the top. Exports to aid European 
recovery now call for another slice. Each such arbitrary cut in the ‘’free’’ 
supply means a new squeeze on other users of the metal. 

One industry after another will seek its allocation. Thus we are march- 
ing down the road to “inflated priorities’ as we did in 1941. 

t 

Dislocation in steel distribution, severe in the past, will be heightened 

by the boost in freight rates. 


Mills tend more and more to serve near-at-hand buyers. It is too costly 
to absorb freight on long-distance shipments to old customers. 

Then, too, the steel makers may face a complete revision of their mar- 
keting methods; they now have to give serious thought to this week’s Supreme 
Court decision in the cement-pricing case (page 24). 

Purchasing agents for all metalworking companies thus are up against 
another batch of serious problems. 








Second quarter profits in the steel industry will tell a story very different 
from the one to which we have become accustomed. 








Break-even points have moved way up. U. S. Steel’s figures show that. 
Big Steel’s sales for the first quarter were $556-million, more than $80-mil- 
lion above the same quarter last year. Yet net earnings fell from $39-million 
to $34-million (page 21). 

During the first month of the second quarter, shipments have been 
slashed for lack of coal. And beginning this month, steel earnings will feel 
the impact of the cut in steel prices. 

* 


A good deal of wind has been taken out of inflation’s sails by price cuts 
of major industries (page 19). 








There’s one trouble, though. Official cost-of-living figures are based on 
minimum requirements of low-income families; the cuts so far have little 
effect on such living costs (except as certain electrical appliances whose 
prices have been cut enter into the ‘‘home furnishings” item). 

Labor's drive for higher wages could better be halted by reductions in 
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food and clothing. There will be some seasonal! decline in food as fresh 
vegetables become plentiful, but that is all that’s in sight so far. 
Cuts on steel, even if passed down the line to the consumer, won't affect 
living costs of low-income families very much. 
e 


More important as an anti-inflation measure than steel and electrical 





price cuts are refusals to raise wages. 

Heretofore, economists had figured third-round wage boosts and the 
tax cut as direct contributions to inflation. They were expected to combine 
with aid to Europe and rearmament as price raisers. 

Now one factor—wages—would seem to be minimized. It isn’t blocked, 
however, as some third-round advances have been granted and others will be. 
* 

Most serious nearby threat to the American consumer is the possibility 
of lend-iease to re-arm Europe. 











Secretary of State George Marshall this week confirmed the fact that 
revived lend-lease is under official consideration. A favorable voice or two 
has been raised on Capitol Hill. 

One theory is to send Europe surplus war equipment now in grease or 
mothballs. But such a program very soon would be expanded; we would be 
making new arms from steel that can’t be spared without hardship. 

Down that path lie controls over manpower, materials, prices. 

a 


Housing construction trends still are somewhat confusing. 





Dwelling units started in March totaled 67,000, according to the Dept. 
of Labor. That is 20,000 over February, 1948, and 8,600 ahead of March, 
1947. 

But remember this: February was a poor month owing to adverse 
weather and March of last year still felt buyers’ resistance to high prices. 
Thus the value of these comparisons is questionable. 

Expenditures for new home building in March was $456-million against 
$378-million last year. That's a gain of a shade over 20%. 

But that is deceiving, too. The number of dwelling units started in the 
last half of 1947 was very high. Naturally, the amount of money now being 


spent to complete them will be correspondingly high. 
+ 


One definite hurdle for home building is tighter mortgage money. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, in a thoughtful survey just 
released, concludes that this will prove a curb—unless the government takes 
steps to guarantee loans which would be tantamount to second mortgages. 

The bank finds, in its district, that: (1) Appraisals are more conservative; 
(2) loans bear a lower relationship to value. 

Note this use of “value.” More and more, mortgage loans are being 
made on estimated long-range value instead of today’s construction costs. 

e 

Down payments on homes certainly will rise in relation to cost unless the 

federal covernment comes to the rescue. 











With every rise in construction cost, mortgage risks go up. This is the 
basic reason for tighter mortgage money. 

Some authorities fee! that more mortgage money would become avail- 
able if interest rates were raised to help compensate for higher risks. 


Gontents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May !, (948, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1947 1948 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above)... . . “1835 #1791 1851198116222 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)..........cceeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeneens 86.6 80.0 88.3 96.4 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks. .... 2... 00... ccc cc ccc ccc 105,242 +104,761 107,284 102,447 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $23,266 $24,746 $22,625 $17,758 $19,433 
Electric power output (million ESS A GSS a ae ee 5,027 5,087 5,065 4,668 3,130 
Cele Gy BUND, DAUD BEE) 6 ooo s ccc cac ccc cccccsccccccesccces 5,415 5,391 5,377 4,930 3,842 
Pataminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... ..- ce crew ccc cc ccc cwcncccce 1,286 +406 727 2,142 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........04 8] 82 83 85 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2.2... . 6s cece ee eee e eee 50 32 34 59 52 
Money in circulation (millions). . is eaters tebe, ademas waa ST ahie orate wok Aloe $27,718 $27,774 $27,851 $28,105 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).........+ oe +8% +13% +9% 6% +4+17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..................-ceeeecees 100 101 101 66 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100).............0.0 0 eee 416.2 421.5 410.9 400.2 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 271.8 Py i Be 268.7 272.9 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 372.5 377.4 368.4 334.8 146.6 
Wiseiane Ghee qummmponiie (Stel, tom)... .. 5... cer cn cece sccecsecetereces $81.14 $81.14 $81.14 $69.82 $56.73 
re MO MN oa cose cncccdvsvnecvesceesdee $40.33 $40.33 $40.25 $29.92 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 0. eee e eee ee eeeeeeees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢  12.022¢ 
es po icin ss Coa sie ebded dda se dees ae cadehnwennce $2.46 $2.49 $2.38 $2.69 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............ccceececcccccsceceeceees 5.33¢ 5.36¢ 5.40¢ 6.19¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............000ee eee eeeeeee 37.78¢  +37.87¢ 35.15¢ 35.47¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.).............-csccccecccccccccccccccccccecs $1.753 $1.785 $1.820 $1.537 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. 2... 2... ccc ccc ccccccccces 23.21¢ 23.05¢ 21.19¢ 25.00¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............2eseeeeeeeeees 124.3 122.7 117.7 114.7 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)........++++++++ 3.45% 3.47% 3.53% 3.15% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)...........+see000 2.78% 2.77% 2.82% 2.53% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). .........+++++- 18% 14% 14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 12% 13% 14% 1% 4-4§% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............+++++ee0% 46,718 46,210 46,391 45,960 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...........-.-++++00+ 63,454 62,855 63,232 63,420 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member. banks. ............++++ 14,205 14,333 «14,484 =12,057_ + #6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... ........-. 000+ -eeeeeeeeeeeees 1,668 1,533 1,560 1,774 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 35,643 35,260 35,469 39,650 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ............- 0000s eeeeeeee 4,331 4,326 4,342 4,113 ++#4,303 
Dee pemereee. ary Ne OMENS Sk ike coin oS hak buen Coen se eewanee 720 870 720 658 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ............-.0- eee ee eee ee eees 20,966 21,130 21,429 22,230 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended April 24th. Ceiling fixed by Government. $Date for "Latest Weck’’ on each series on request. 
+Revised. +tEstimate (B.W .—Jul.12'47,p.16). 
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Men yous fade pacing eth 


... the Allied technical staff is at your We have fabricated and erected the struc- 
elbow, all set for consultation or estimat- tural steel for many industrial plants, 
ing your structural steel requirements. large and small; for public buildings and 
If your specifications are already on port facilities; for hangars and highway 
paper, send them to us for quotation on bridges. We shall be glad to assist you 
the fabricated structural steel work. in the same way. 
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(Construction progress photos courtesy of the John Deere Dubuque Tractor Compony, Dubuque, lowe) 


3 PLANTS 
Werking as one huge operation 
te get your Structural Steel 1 
Fabricated and Erected 


PLANTS: @ CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, Clinton, lowe 
@ GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., Chicago, 1. 
@ MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., Cicero, Mm. 

















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





THE COMMERCE DEPT.’S OLD JINX 
is still working. Just when it looked 
as though Commerce was becoming 
the agency it was set up to be, it’s falling apart 
again. 

Under Harriman, the department was as- 
suming real responsibility. It was through Com- 
merce that the government's policies for business 
were being interpreted, administered. 

All last year, the department was Truman’s 
workhorse on foreign economic policy. Commerce 
people did the studying, the planning, and much of 
the negotiating for the Marshall Plan. 

Domestically, the department handled the 
remnants of war controls. It did what there was to 
be done with Taft’s voluntary-allocations law. It 
was scheduled to take on any additional controls 
that may be forced by inflation and Russia. 





But Harriman’s departure will mean a com- 
plete changeover at the top. The department has 
been run by a triumvirate of businessmen—Harri- 
man, Under Secretary Foster, and Assistant Secre- 
tary Bruce. 

Now, with Harriman off to Europe as roving 
ambassador for ECA, Foster has told his staff he is 
getting out. Bruce is thinking about switching to 
ECA with his chief. 

Down the line, the bureau chiefs are discour- 
aged at the prospect that for the next nine months 
at least, the department will just drift. 


And just as this is happening, other agencies 
are moving in on the area that Harriman had been 
staking out for his own. 

Paul Hoffman is making eyes at the Com- 
merce Dept. people who were in on the Marshall 
planning; it’s the natural place to turn. 

At the same time, ex-WPB vice-chairman 
Ferdinand Eberstadt is stirring up the National 
Security Resources Board—the mobilization plan- 
ning agency—to reach out for any new business 
controls that come along. 

And there’s talk that Eberstadt will become 
boss at NSRB when Arthur Hill leaves this summer. 


o 
This kind of thing is an old story to Com- 


merce Dept. staff people. Ever since Hoover was 
secretary, they have been natives of the doldrums. 


Under F.D.R. there was Uncle Dan Roper for 
six years. After that, Commerce was run by a 
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succession of left hands: Hopkins and Wallace were 
New Dealing with their right hands; Jesse Jones 
was running the wartime RFC with his. 
Sawyer’s right hand is said still to be dipped in 
Ohio politics. 
e 


INTERNATIONAL ATOM CONTROL is tak- 
ing a new tack. Now that UN negotiations have 
collapsed, the State Dept. is drafting a proposal for 
an international organization from which Russia 
and her satellites would be excluded. Watch for 


it in a few weeks. 
e 


REVERSING GENERAL CLAY’S PATTERN of 
operation in Germany is the first big project ECA 
boss Hoffman is squaring away for. 

Up to now, military government has run Ger 
many as a caged dollar colony. There has been 
little effort to cross-connect Bizonia with the 
economy of Europe. 

Clay has been getting his food and raw mate- 
rials chiefly from the U. S., selling German exports 
mainly in dollar markets. This has hurt both Ger- 
many and its neighbors—but Clay had to do it that 
way to conserve every penny Taber has allowed 
him. 

e 


The Marshall Plan idea of mutual self-help in 
Europe is just the opposite of this. So Hoffman is 
figuring how he can make a European out of Clay. 
He has two tools: 

(1) He intends to make Clay the ECA chief in 
Germany, in addition to his job as occupation boss. 
As ECA chief, Clay will report to him. 

(2) He has the money to finance German re- 
construction. This will end the dollar stringency 
that has led Clay to resort to expedients. 


Hoffman knows how hard it will be for Clay 
and his staff to switch to running Germany in a 
European framework. 

Hoffman, of course, faces the possibility of a 
clash with Clay’s feeling that German recovery has 
a special importance to the U. S., overshadowing 


the rest of Europe. 
+ 


Here are some of the places where the new 
policy in Germany will show up: 

(1) Goods for Germany will be docking at Rot- 
terdam and Antwerp, instead of Hamburg and 
Bremen. Clay’s people have long realized this 
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would be more efficient, but they could pay the 
Hamburg dock charges in marks. Hoffman will 
supply the dollars to pay the Dutch and Belgians. 

(2) Negotiations have already started to get 
allied Europe to waive physical transfer of certain 
German plants as reparations. Under ECA, the 
argument runs, production from these plants in 
Germany will benefit all Europe—and sooner. 

(3) There’s even talk of reviving the German 
merchant marine. This would scuttle the Potsdam 
agreement. But building up Europe’s merchant 
marine conserves ECA funds. 


YOU PAYS YOUR MONEY... 


With the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in town 
this week, we thought it would be intriguing to find 
out businessmen’s presidential choices. 

So we sent a dozen reporters out Monday 
night to circulate around at the 30-odd state and 
area dinners which opened the convention. 

By midnight we had totaled up 922 ballots 
(there were 3,000 delegates at the convention). 
Unweighted, unscientific, un-Gallup, here’s what 
we found: 


MN vc ec ved c xe sede a peda s 270 
OS RSC ETC ee 213 
DE oko debe Cha RE Yea HERR AEK MOR 14] 
MELEE TEPET ELECT Te COC 126 
cewek eee uese eink peewee 57 
EL, 6s ne a bn Gee 4 hee Pew wees 33 
a wa eb een mere oe eCR SS 18 
IN nnn te pkWK Ke eRe HK O eRe RO EYES = 


* Both from Minnesota 
‘Other’ turned up mostly as write-ins for Gen. 
Eisenhower (21) and Gen. MacArthur (15); the 


total was 62. 
cs 


We think these figures are interesting, and 
perhaps a little surprising. Maybe you'd like to see 
the breakdown of the individual dinners. Of course, 
not all states had parties. And we didn’t get to all 
of them. 

Here’s what we did get: 

New England (joint party)—Stassen 32; Van- 
denberg 14; Dewey 12; Martin 8; Taft 7; Truman 
6; Eisenhower 5. 

New York—Dewey 28; Vandenberg 13; Stas- 
sen 9: Taft 4; Warren 2. 

Delaware—Martin 6; Taft 6; Vandenberg 6; 
Bricker 4; Dewey 3; Stassen 3; Truman 2. 

Maryland—Vandenberg 21; Stassen 17; 
Dewey 14; Taft 13; Truman 5; MacArthur 4; UN 
delegate Austin 3; Martin 2; Tydings 2. 
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North Carolina—Vandenberg 17; Stassen | 2 
Truman 6; Eisenhower 3; Sen. Byrd 2; one each £: 
Dewey, Taft, Warren, MacArthur and Sen. Hoc «\ 

Mississippi— Vandenberg 6; Stassen 2; Eisen 
hower 2; Sen. George 2; Sen. Russell 1. 

Louisiana—Taft 4; Stassen 2; Truman 2 
Vandenberg 2; Eisenhower 1. 

Texas—Truman 5; Stassen 3; Taft 2; one 
each for Eisenhower and Vandenberg. 

Tennessee—Vandenberg 14; Taft 8; Stassen 
3; MacArthur 2; Dewey, Truman and Eisenhower 
also ran. . 

Kentucky—Vandenberg 5; Taft 3; Truman 3 
Stassen 2; Dewey 1; Martin 1. 

Ohio—Taft 25; Vandenberg 7; Dewey é 
Stassen 5. 

Indiana—Dewey 17; Stassen 12; Taft 12 
Vandenberg 11; Martin 4; Halleck 3; Truman 1. 

IMinois—Taft 10; Vandenberg 8; Stassen 6 
Martin 2; Dewey 2; Dirksen 1. 

Michigan—Vandenberg 89; Dewey 6; Stasse: 
3; Taft 3; Truman 1. 

Wisconsin—Stassen 8; Taft, and Vandenberg 
2 each. 

Minnesota—Stassen 45; Taft 11; Wallace 2 
one each for Dewey, Martin, and Truman. (The 
Stassenites asked our man why we bothered with 
a poll since we’d come out for their man two. weeks 
ago—(BW-Apr.17'48,p15). He told them, of 
course: We didn’t endorse your man, we just 
printed our judgment as reporters). 

* North Dakota—Stassen 3; Dewey 1; Taft | 

lowa—Stassen 9; Vandenberg 6; Martin 2 
Taft 2; MacArthur 1. 

Missouri—Taft 3; Stassen 2; Vandenberg 2; 
Eisenhower 2. 

Nebraska—tTaft 6; Dewey 4; Vandenberg 3 
Stassen 1; Truman 1. 

Kansas—Vandenberg 8; Stassen 6; Dewey 3 
Martin 2; Taft 2. 

Oklahoma—Vandenberg 5; Dewey 4; Truman 
4: Eisenhower 3; Stassen 2; Taft 2; Martin 1; Mac- 
Arthur 1. 

Mountain States—Truman 8; Stassen 5 
Dewey 4; Vandenberg 4; Taft 2. 

Montanae—Dewey 4; Vandenberg 3; Truman 
2; Taft 2; Warren 2; Martin 1. 

Washington—Vandenberg 11; Taft 7 
Dewey 6; Stassen 6; Truman 3; Martin | 
Douglas |. 

California—Stassen 15; Warren 13; Vanden 
berg 12; Dewey 6; Truman 6; MacArthur 5; Taft 3 
Martin 2; Eisenhower 1. 
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UNION CHIEF Murray says wages 
should go up to close... 


THE GAP between the rate of rise of workers’ hourly 
earnings and general wholesale prices, but . 


STEELMAN Fairless says the answer 


is to bring prices down 


ls the Price-Wage Race Slowing Up? 


U. S. Steel takes lead in cutting prices, denying wage raises. 
It could mean—but not necessarily—a change in the inflation trend. 


Rising prices and wages faced their 
toughest test of strength this week. It’s 
a double-barreled test, with the steel 
and electrical equipment industries fir- 
ing both barrels. 

Management’s big question now is: 
How much will the third wage round 
get nicked in the firing? Until now, a 
third round of fair size looked certain. 
It still looks as if there will be one. But 
when? How big? 

e The Leader—This time U.S. Steel 
Corp. assumed leadership in the drive 
to check inflation. It denied a demand 
for higher wages from its employees; 
and it cut prices on many of its products. 

These cuts more than offset the price 

increase in February on semifinished 
steel—labeled by government economists 
as strongly inflationary. The switch by 
Big Steel from price-boosting to price- 
cutting could be the turning point in 
the fight against inflation. 
e The Followers—General Electric and 
Westinghouse have followed the lead 
already—they also reduced prices during 
the past week. And wage negotiations 
with their unions were recessed. 

Immediate effects of the twin actions 
are easy to see: 

(1) The third round of wage boosts 
in the mass-production industries is 
temporarily stopped dead in its tracks. 

(2) Lower prices for steel and elec- 
trical products, important to industry 


and private consumers, are discouraging 
almost all other price boosts. 

Long-range effects are not plainly visi- 
ble. But, hedged with ifs, they look 
like this: 

(1) Industries processing steel and 
using electrical equipment in their prod- 
ucts will pass on the benefit of lower 
prices down the line to end users. 

(2) The spread of price-cutting will 
help to lower the inflationary pressure 
on the economy. 

(3) The firm stand of heavy industry 
against further wage raises now will 
make it possible to choke off wage- 
boosting attempts elsewhere. 

(4) The tendency to build up inven- 
tories will disappear as lower-priced 
goods come on the market. 
¢ Possibilities Only—All those things 
could happen. But none of them is sure 
to come. 

One thing though is certain. A heavy 
drag has been put on further broad- 
gage wage and price increases which 
had become almost habit-forming since 
the end of the war. What makes it 
spectacular is that the bellwether com- 
pany in the bellwether industry, steel, 
has taken the initiative. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
U.S. Steel, clearly labeled the price 
cuts as an effort to help stop further 
rises in living costs (page 96). But he 
sees the limitations of his company’s 


action; he knows that U.S. Steel can- 
not do the job alone. His hope is that 
the action will start a cycle of lower 
prices generally. 

e Steelworkers Complain—l'irst reaction 
to the Fairless announcement came 
from union headquarters. President 
Philip Murray of the United Steelwork- 
ers lost no time in condemning the 
action. He said the price cut was too 
small. And he contended that the com- 
pany could still grant a wage increase 
out of profits (page 21). But Murray’s 
statement also held a solid assurance 
that his union would stick to its con- 
tract. That means that there will be no 
strike in the steel industry over wages 
for another vear. 

There is no assurance of permanence 
about lower steel prices or a_ standoff 
on wages. Fairless admitted that his 
company would take another look later 
this year if inflation has not been 
checked. 

Murray indicated that he thought two 
or three months will be long enough to 
see (1) if the management action will 
bring about the desired anti-inflationary 
effect; and (2) how public opinion molds 
itself on the issue. Fairless, on the 
other hand, wants a longer time to see 
what will happen. 

Meanwhile, the company and_ the 
union are taking a breather on dis- 
cussion of an insurance program for 
U.S. Steel employees. Those talks are 
expected to resume in a couple of weeks. 
e Wage Talks Off—One day after the 
unexpected move by Big Stcel, bargain- 
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ing talks of General Electric and West- 
inghouse with the United Electrical 
Workers were recessed indefinitely. Ne- 
gotiations were put off at the union’s 
request. This step was apparently taken 
in order to restudy the wage-price situa- 
tion—and to test the water at General 
Motors’ offices in Detroit. G.M. is the 
other major factor in the electrical 
equipment field. 

Republic Steel was the first to follow 

the leader in its industry by turning 
down the union’s request for more pay. 
But it hesitated about cutting prices. 
Bethlehem and Jones & Laughlin de- 
cided to cut prices and refuse wage 
demands. 
e Others to Follow—Other steel com- 
panies are expected to follow quickly. 
National Steel indicated it would go 
along on price cuts but it left the door 
open to act differently on wages, which 
it has done before. If the rest of the 
steel business matches U.S. Steel’s 
lower prices, the over-all cut will 
amount to about $80-million a year. 

Indications of the extent to which 
price-cuts may be passed on were given 
by American Can and Continental Can. 
Both said that any reductions in the 
price of tinplate will be passed on to 
their customers. 

e Chrysler Withdraws—In the auto in- 
dustry, the steel news had the effect of 
ly contract talks between Chrysler 

Corp. and the United Auto Workers. 
Chrysler previously had offered 6¢ an 
hour—which the unions had scorned. 
The talks came to no conclusions when 
Chrysler, obviously moved by the stern 
steel position, withdrew its offer to set- 
tle for 6¢. No‘other company in the 
auto industry had got that far in deal- 
ing with the unions in third wage de- 
mands. By midweek, there were no signs 
either that auto prices would be scaled 
down as part of a general campaign. 

The high level “of business activity, 

fortified recently by larger government 
spending for armament and aid to 
Europe, may put on enough pressure to 
keep prices generally from falling. But 
here and there, signs are showing up as 
they did a year ago that demand is fad- 
ing before supply. 
e Other Pressures—Even if the price rip- 
ples spread over the whole economy, 
the inflationary potential in wages may 
not be squelched entirely. For one 
thing, the next crisis in the coal indus- 
try is not far off. The current wage 
contract is-up for renewal on July 1, 
and the present injunction against the 
United Mine Workers will run out 
about the same time. This will give 
John L. Lewis another opportunity to 
try to steal the march on the rest of 
labor. But Big Steel, an important fac- 
tor in the coal business with its captive 
properties, may give Lewis a taste of the 
medicine it is now dishing out to the 
economy as a whole. , 
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FREE OLEO is dished out by Durkee Famous Foods to put heat on Ohio law 


Margarine Tax Repeal Moves Nearer 


House passage seems assured, as bill is voted out of com- 
mittee. But dairy sympathizers will try to pigeon-hole it in the Senate. 


House passage of the controversial 

oleo-tax repeal bill looked sure at mid- 
week. Backers of the margarine measure 
won their second-round victory: The 
House voted 235-to-121 to bring the bill 
to the floor for debate. 
e Only One Hurdle—Agreement to 
limit debate to three hours for each 
side indicated rapid passage by the 
House. Only a last-gasp effort by the 
butter bloc might stop it by choking 
the bill with parliamentary tape. This 
week’s victory followed one in early 
April, when the margarine forces got 
the necessary 218 signatures on a peti- 
tion to reprieve the bill from certain 
death in the Agriculture Committee 
(BW—Apr.10°48,p20). 

The bill, steered to the House floor 
by Rep. L. Mendel Rivers (D., S. C.) 
of the soybean and cottonseed farm 
bloc, would: (1) wipe out the present 
10¢-a-Ib. tax on colored margarine and 
the quarter-cent tax on the uncolored 
variety; (2) end license fees of $600 for 
manufacturers, $480 for wholesalers of 
colored, $200 for wholesalers of un- 
colored, $48 for retailers of colored, and 
$6 for retailers of uncolored oleo. 

e Senate Fight Due—The margarine 
forces still face a fight in the Senate, 
however. By precedent, the measure 
would be referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee, where it would stand a good 
chance of being reported out. But by 
majority vote, the Senate could refer the 


bill to the Agriculture Committee, 
where dairy-state Republicans would 
make a strong fight to pigeon-hole it 
Once they can get it to the Senate 
floor, proponents of the bill think that 
they can pass it. 

The measure can count on one friend 
in the Senate from the unfriendly Re- 
publican Midwest: presidential-aspirant 
Robert A. Taft. The probable reason: 
His arch-rival for the G.O.P. nomina- 
tion—Harold E. Stassen—has come out 
against the repeal measure. 

And, as if to rub salt into the wounds 
of the butter bloc, a House Armed Serv 
ices subcommittee voted unanimously 
this week for a bill to permit the use 
of oleo by the armed forces. 

e The State Front—Meanwhile, oleo’s 
outlook brightened on the state front, 
too: 

e New Jersey became the first state to 
repeal a law prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of yellow margarine, when 
Gov. Driscoll signed a recently passed 
bill last week. 

e Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., subsidi- 
ary of Glidden Co., put on a brief cam- 
paign to get the state of Ohio to do 
the same thing. Ohio won’t permit 
manufacture or sale of colored margar- 
ine. To stir resentment against the law, 
Durkee brought in 1,500 Ib. of colored 
oleo from Chicago, gave it away to 
clamoring Chagrin Falls (Ohio) house- 


wives in quarter-pound prints. 
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First-Quarter Profits Mixed 


. Some Are Up 


PROFITS SALES 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Burroughs Adding Mach. $2,731,351 $1,006,587 $21,625,091 $13,938,119 
Caterpillar Tractor... ... 2,925,326 1,650,624 56,953,945 43,334,556 
General Electric ....... 25,389,149 17,918,591* 365,957,990 260,780,643 
Shell Union Oil ........ 28,980,283 10,877,071 207,774,110 133,925,775 
Union Carbide & Carbon 23,019,722 19,185,107 150,154,423 126,388,346 


*Ineludes nonrecurring dividend of $5,306,835. 


Some Are Down 


American Brake Shoe... $976,006 
Container Corp......... 2,112,830 
Corn Products Refining.. 1,530,159 
Hercules Powder ....... 2,975,181 
re 33,957,341 
. Some Hold Steady 
American Woolen ...... $4,894,000 
Johns-Manville ......... 2,307,052 
McKesson & Robbins .... 2,007,890 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass ... 6,667,895 
Portsmouth Steel ....... 1,028,545 


HE business boom showed definite 

signs of fraying around the edges in 
the first quarter of 1948. Commodity 
prices tumbled. In some lines, demand 
fell off abruptly. In others, rising costs 
chewed up profit margins while buyers 
held out against further price increases. 
Bad luck or bad judgment could have 
cost a company a lot of money. 

Some of the effects of these crosscur- 
rents are now showing up in first-quarter 
corporate earnings statements. 
¢ Good Showing, But—A quick sample 
of the reports published so far indicates 
that the profits of manufacturing com- 
panies in the first three months of this 
year were still good by any standards. 
Compared with prewar—or even war- 
time—earnings, they were enormous; but 
look spotty against the 1947 record. 

A number of important companies 
didn’t do as well in the first quarter 
of 1948 as in the first quarter of 1947. 
Almost all the firms that held their own 
or managed to boost profits had to 
achieve a big dollar gain in sales to do it. 
And the increase in sales was often far 
larger than the increase in net income. 
¢ Hard Goods—By and large, the manu- 
facturers of hard goods did better than 
the soft goods producers in the first 
quarter. Except in one or two lines— 
radios, for instance—the demand for 
durable items is still going strong. The 
main problem for these manufacturers 
is not selling their products but keeping 
costs from getting out of hand. 

Giant General Electric rang up bet- 
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$1,510,444 $28,525,637 $27,692,944 
3,182,379 34,051,673 30,501,849 
5,198,944 not available 
4,032,448 33,984,525 36,664,566 

39,234,511 556,002,239 475,019,255 

$4,634,000 $49,918,000 $43,691,000 
2,251,224 37,525,400 29,787,458 
2,134,221 86,113,058 82,787,106 
6,729,214 66,731,935 62,589,324 
1,009,320 13,692,128 10,303,368 


ter than $25-million net income in the 
first quarter, in spite of price cuts on 
a large part of its output. That com- 
pares with earnings of not quite $18- 
million in the first three months of 
1947, of which $5.3-million was a non- 
recurring dividend from the liquidation 
of an affiliate. 

Caterpillar Tractor upped its net 
from about $1.7-million in the first 
quarter of 1947 to almost $3-million in 
1948. Mullins Mfg. Corp., automotive 
parts supplier, showed a 50% gain— 
from $959,585 to $1,531,683 in 1948. 
e Oil—The oil companies also were rid- 
ing a flood tide of prosperity. Shell 
Union cleared just short of $29-million 
in the first quarter, against about $10.9- 
million a year ago. Standard of Ohio re- 
ported sales up 50% and profits about 
double, too. Union Oil cleared about 
$7.8-million against $3.5-million in the 
first quarter of 1947. Phillips Petroleum 
Co. rose 60% in sales, 200% in profits. 
e Steel—The steel companies made a 
mixed showing. Most of them were 
about even or down a bit. 

Armco Stee] Corp. (formerly Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill) showed $5,867,347 
for the first quarter this year against 
$5,918,876 in 1947. Crucible Steel Co. 
of America was down from $891,810 in 
1947 to $567,786 this time. Granite 
City Steel Co. was up from $398,295 to 
$812,097. Portsmouth Steel Corp. was 
about even. 

U.S. Steel’s huge business netted it 
$33,957,341 in the March quarter. This 


was down from the $39,234,511 made 
in the same period a year ago. But it is 
up smartly from the $29,397,811 of the 
final quarter of 1947. ; 

e Textiles—Textile manufacturers also 
had a spotty record for the first quarter. 
American Woolen was about even— 
$4,894,000 this time and $4,634,000 in 
1947. Pacific Mills was up strikingly 
from $1,407,000 to $2,750,000. North 
American Rayon was down from $890,- 
560 to $741,341. 

e Grain—Three companies with heavy 
stakes in the grain market all showed 
sharp drops in income. Corn Products 
Refining’s net went down from $5,198,- 

944 in the first quarter of 1947 to $I,- 

530,159 this vear. Penick & Ford 
dropped from $752,890 to $204,419. 
A. E. Staley Mfg. skidded from $3,302, 
874 to $1,113,166. 

This was not caused by a loss on 
inventory during the February market 
break but by the drop in sales that ac- 
companied it. Morris Savre, president 
of Corn Products, explains: “Many of 
the basic industries we serve have been 
reducing their inventories because of 
declining prices and uncertainty in pric- 
ing policies of competitive sweeteners.” 
e Chemicals—Both Hercules Powder 
and Atlas Powder showed a drop in in- 
come from the 1947 level. Hercules 
went down from a little over $4-million 
to just under $3-million. Percentage- 
wise, Atlas dropped even more—from 
$481,924 to $204,995. The company 
reported that sales of industrial explo- 
sives and industrial chemicals were go- 
ing strong, but higher manufacturing 


and transportation costs were eating 
into profit margins. In coated fabrics 


and industrial finishes, it said, sales 
were down and costs up. 

Another company that complained 
about costs was Allied Chemical. It 
shows a 15% to 20% increase in sales 
with no gain in income. Allied says 
wages, raw material costs, and _trans- 
portation charges have offset all the 
profit from the additional business. 

e Uncertain Expectations — Nobody 
knows yet whether first-quarter results 
will be typical of 1948. With the new 
armament program emerging as a prop 
under business, most manufacturers 
have stopped worrying about the possi- 
bility of a decline in volume or in in- 
ventory values this year. But they think 
their hands will be full keeping costs 
from swallowing up the profit margin. 

For stockholders, the continuation of 
big earnings won’t mean any sharp in- 
crease in dividends (page 95). Manufac- 
turers are digging deep into their cur- 
rent income to finance capital expan- 
sion. Many also are setting aside re- 
serves to protect them against inven- 
tory losses in the future or to provide 
for higher replacement costs on equip- 
ment. So, the cake is nearly served be- 
fore the stockholder gets a chance at it. 
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Roofs 





Wind-driven flames eat at a section of an experimental roof, part of which has been impregnated with a flame-resistant 
substance. Asphalt shingles, roll and layer roofing are also put to test like this. 


Underwriters Lab Tests Everything 


As the flames licked up the roof, an 
engineer in the laboratory kept checking 
carefully. One section was covered with 
flame-resistant asbestos shingles. If, 
when all the tests were totaled up, the 
material came up to specifications, the 
manufacturer would be able to put this 
prestige-building label on his product: 
‘Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., in- 
spected.” 

Last year, Underwriters Laboratories 
tested and examined more than 10,000 
products. It was a record for the organ- 
ization, both in number and _ variety. 
Products tested ranged from complex 
sprinkling systems to tiny electric mo- 
tors. 

Phis week, in its annual report, U. L. 

took note of these and other accom- 
plishments of 1947. All in all, they 
added up to one of the biggest years 
ever. 
e Authoritative—U. L. tests and stand- 
ards for fire, casualty, and safety hazards 
are accepted by underwriters, govern- 
ment authorities, and building owners 
everywhere. Back of the standards are 
55 years of experience. 

U.L. got its start during the Chi- 
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cago World’s Fair of 1893. So many 
fires broke out in the buildings while 
they were under construction that in- 
surance companies rushed engineers to 
Chicago to investigate. They were afraid 
that the new-fangled clectric displays 
were the cause of the trouble. Hastily 
they threw up a makeshift laboratory 
and stocked it with $350 worth of test- 
ing equipment. 

e Growth—Today, under Alvah Small, 
president of the organization, that lab- 
oratory contains over $1-million worth 
of equipment and has a staff of 600. 
Branch laboratories are in New York 
and San Francisco. A special lab at 
Lamont, IIl., 35 miles from Chicago, 
tests high explosives, toxic gases, other 
dangerous products. One of this unit’s 
big jobs last year was testing the charac- 
teristics of ammonium nitrate, the stuff 
that set off the Texas City blasts. 

In its early days, U. L. was partly sup- 
ported by fire insurance companies. But 
since 1917 it has run as an independent, 
self-supporting, nonprofit organization. 
(The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers still sponsors it, however.) Oper- 
ating costs come from fees paid by in- 


dividual manufacturers who submit 
their products for testing. 

e Follow-Up Tests—Once U. L. inspects 
and approves a product, it keeps tab on 
it with a follow-up service. If the prod- 
uct fails to continue meeting U.L. 
safety specifications, the listing may be 
withdrawn—unless the defects are cor- 
rected. 

Tests are billed on a cost basis, which 

includes time, work, and materials. In- 
come from the sale of the U.L. label 
for use on approved products covers the 
cost of the follow-up inspection service. 
Any excess funds left over from label 
charges are refunded on a pro-rata basis 
to subscribers. Last year, refunds on the 
label service came to $510,588, the 
largest sum since U.L. started its in- 
spection service. 
e Submitting Is Voluntary—No manu- 
facturer is required to submit products 
for U.L. inspection, but few big com- 
panies fail to. They do so for their own 
protection, and to make sure that fire 
underwriters and local inspection au- 
thorities will accept their products. 

Since its founding U.L. has investi- 
gated 48?.000 products. So authorita- 
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are placed in front of ex- 
tremely hot gas-fired furnaces 


Windows 


tive is its word that the U.S. govern- 
ment publishes four annual lists of de- 
vices approved by the organization. 
These cover fire protection equipment; 
electrical equipment; gas, oil, and mis- 


Fire Extinguishers 


cellaneous equipment; accident, hazard, 
and automotive equipment; and bur- 
glary equipment. U.L. also compiles 
standards for the guidance of manufac- 
turers. Products approved over the years 


and electric switches that are used in hazardous gas atmospheres like lacquer- 


Motors 
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spraying rooms and dry-cleaning plants are tried out in a special laboratory 


get a thorough going-over. Here an engineer tries out a 24 gal. 
foam job on a hot gasoline fire. 


include: baby incubators, electric shay 
ers, acetylene torches, matches, fire ex 
tinguishers, oil burners, stoves, _ fire 
resistant safes, cleaning fluid, electric 
appliances, toys, oil and gas storage tanks 


and gas coils get 
tough ordeal by fire 


Refrigerators 





Harriman to ECA 


W. Averill Harriman (left) was sworn in 
last week as No. 2 man in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. He will be 
roving chief in Europe, with the rank of 
ambassador-at-large. President Truman’s 
choice to fill Harriman’s old job as Secretary 








Sawyer to Commerce 


of Commerce is Charles Sawyer (right), 


Sawyer has 
lieutenant 


61-year-old Cincinnati lawyer. 
been Ambassador to Belgium, 
governor of Ohio, a Democratic National 
Committeeman. He is currently a director 
of The American Thermos Bottle Co. 





Threat to “Delivered” Prices 


Supreme Court upholds FTC order in cement case, outlaws 
delivered-price systems on grounds they curtail competition and 
result in price discrimination. Many other industries affected. 


A whole raft of industries this week 
glumly wor dered how much they would 
have to change their pricing systems. 
ior, on Monday, the Supreme Court 
ruled in effect that delivered- pricing is 
illegal. (a “delivered” price includes 
both cost of the commodity and trans- 
portation—thus, the opposite of an 
“f.0.b.” price). 

The decision came in the classic case 
of the Federal Trade Commission vs. 
the Cement Institute. Way back in 
1943 FTC ordered the institute and 74 
cement manufacturers to cease and de- 
sist from certain pricing practices (BW 

-Jul.31°43,p92). About a vear-and-a- 
half ago the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Chicago upheld the industry's 
position, vacated the FTC order (BW— 
Sep.28’°46,p15). Now the Supreme 
Court. by a 6-to-] vote, has reversed 
that decision, and upheld 1° TC 


eTwo Laws Violated—l°>}C’s main 
contention, which the court affirmed, 
is that a multiple-basing-point, deliv- 
ered price system, like that used for 


cement, is evidence of and result in: 

(1) Restraint of competition for- 
bidden by the Federal Trade Commis- 
Act); and 


sion 
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(2) Systematic price discrimination 
(forbidden by the Clavton act). 

e Cement Pricing System—Here’ s how 
the cement industry's pricing system 
traditionally works: 

(1) The major companies, inde- 
pendently, set a price for their product 
f.o.b. each of their plants. (Each 
of these plants thus becomes what FTC 
terms a “basing point.”) 

(2) To this price, the big companies 
then add the actual freight cost to the 
— plant. r 

) Since the cost of cement manu- 
Pai: doesn’t vary much between pro- 
ducers, the mill nearest the consumer 
can usually quote the lowest price on 
such a basis. Therefore, the other big 
producers cut their prices to mect this 
lowest quotation, absorbing some 
freight costs in the process. This freight 
absorption 1s one of the things to which 
TC objected. 

(4) The smaller producers do not set 
fixed prices at their mills. In some 
cases, their mills will be farther from 
the consumer than the closest big com- 
pany. Then they, too, absorb freight 
to compete. 

(5) But in many cases, a non-basing- 


point mill will be closer to the < 
sumer than the nearest big mill. It 
quotes the base mill’s delivered p: 
As a result, it is actually collecting \ 
FTC calls “phantom freight.” In ot 
words, its actual freight costs are 
than the amount it collects to co 
such costs. This is another practice 
which FTC objects—and the Supren 
Court agreed on this point three yea 
ago, in the Corn Products and Stak 
cases (BW—MayS’45,p22). 

© Identical Quotations—The upshot 
all this is that all prices quoted for cd 
livery in any one city are identical. | 
a dozen different brands are available ii 
cloth bags in Chicago today, they wi 
all sell at $3.65 a bbl. in carload lots. 

The cement industry maintains that 
identical prices are the obvious result 
of competition. The FTC says they ai 
the result of conspiracy. 

The Supreme Court, meantime, has 
barred the cement companies “from 
acting in concert to sell cement on a 
basing-point delivered-price plan which 
so eliminates competition that respond- 
ents’ prices are always identical at any 
given point in the United States.” 

e Mill Net Return—In outlawing dis 
crimination among customers, the court 
tuled that a cement producer may not 
realize varying “mill net returns” on 
shipments made to different customers 
who compete with each other. (Mill net 
return is delivered price less actual cost 
of freight.) The only way for the 
cement companies to comply with this, 
apparently, is to set up genuine f.o.b. 
mill prices, and to charge all customers 
the same base price plus actual freight. 

The result of this will be to shrink 
the size of market territories within 
which a plant can compete. And the 
results of that will be: (1) Some plants 
may have to go out of business, and (2) 
ne remaining plants will thereby gain 

“geographical monopoly” 

% en Industries Hit—These two bans 
on uniform delivered prices and on vary- 
ing mill net returns—hit not only mul- 
tiple-basing-point systems, but other 
kinds of delivered-price systems as well. 
These include zone systems (same 
price throughout a given geographical 
area), and postage-stamp plans (single 
delivered price anywhere in the U. S. y 

Zone systems are particularly vulner- 
able, says FTC officials. Reason: FTC 
sees no justification for charging a cus- 
tomer just across a zone line a higher 
price than his competitor on the lower 
price side of the line. 

It is through such generalization of 
the Supreme Court decision that other 
industries will feel its effects. For there 
is no doubt that FTC, now that it has 
won its long fight against delivered-pric- 
ing in one field, will redouble its efforts 
in other fields. 

e Candidates—It’s impossible to list ac- 
curately all industries which may now 
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be within reach of FTC’s strengthened 
arm. Back in 1940, however, the T’em- 
orary National Economic Committee 
listed the following as among the im- 
portant industries selling at * delivered 
prices: . 
Iron and steel, paper and pulp, lime, 
structural clay products, rubber, china 
and porcelain, glass containers, clay 
sewer pipe, builders’ supplies, antifric- 
tion bearings, farm equipment, paper 
bags, road machinery, wholesale coal, 
business furniture, lye, liquefied gas, 
auto parts, and ladders. 
In addition, FTC now has several 
delivered-price cases in the works. 


Among those involved: Cast-Iron Soil - 


Pipe Assn., Chain Institute, National 
Lead Co., Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Assn., Corn Products Refining Co., 


Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., American 
Iron & Steel Institute, U. S$. Steel Corp. 
e Are You Affected?—Certain of these 
industries know they are definitely as 
much affected by the decision as the 
cement producers. Others, not too sure, 
can measure their delivered pricing sys- 
tems against these two yardsticks: 

(1) Is the cost of freight an important 
part of the price quoted to the cus- 
tomer? If the answer is no, FTC won't 
be interested because it wants to tackle 
cases where the cost of freight is ‘“‘sub- 
tantial.” 

(2) Is the product a standard one, 
whose quality varies little, if at all, 
among competing producers? Again, if 
the answer is no, TC won't be inter- 
ested. But “cement is cement,” accord- 
ing to the producers themselves. 


Tighter Military Contracts 


The military services are revising and stiffening procure- 
ment policies. Manufacturers must watch costs closely. But the govern- 


ment makes it worthwhile by offering to pay tooling costs. 


Manufacturers planning to do busi- 
ness with the armed services will find 
the purse strings tighter now than dur- 
ing the war. 

Procurement experts were busy this 

week revamping wartime contract regu- 
lations for peacetime use (BW —Apr.24 
’48,p16). Their sweeping changes in 
policy will be ready for industry in 
about a month. The new regulations are 
designed chiefly to squeeze the water 
out of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts; but 
they will apply to all contracts. 
2 Tougher Terms—What the services 
will demand is: more stringent cost ac- 
counting, more policing of costs by 
plant inspectors; periodic review of 
prices and profits. ‘They will also lop off 
all charges not specifically involved in 
military production. 

But industry will get one big boon: 

The government will protect the con- 
tractor’s investment by paying his tool- 
ing costs as soon’ as the machinery for 
the job has been approved. 
e Government Aid—In the future you 
will make a contract for a target pro- 
duction schedule, buy the tools, and 
get your cost back as soon as it is O.K.’d 
by the procurement officer. Then you 
will be paid for production as it comes 
off the line. You will maintain the ma- 
chines, but won’t have to worry about 
amortizing them. Whether the order 
is large or small, you will still make a 
profit. 

Unless you can see 7 longtime use— 
both military and civilian—for the tools, 
it will save trouble and worry to let 
the government buy them. Of course, 
you can buy the tools on your own ac- 
count. And if you do, the government 
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still will pay a pro-rata share according 
to the useful life deveted to govern- 
ment production. 

e Airplane Manufacturers—Probably the 
only ones to benefit very much from 
this at first will be airplane makers. 
Using government-owned machinery, 
they will be able to set up production 
lines without losing their shirts. And 
the armed services will get vital standby 
facilities. 

The new regulations are the result of 
last vear’s Public Law 413—the new 
military procurement act. This gives 17 
circurnstances under which the militarv 
can use contract negotiation rather than 
open bid. Among these are contracts 
for: less than $1,000; materials on the 
secret list; experimental work; aircraft 
and other items requiring a large initial 
investment. 

e Costs Defined—The present work, be- 
ing drafted jointly by the three services 
and the Comptroller General, will spell 
out very carefully what prime and sub- 
contractors can—and can’'t—charge off as 
costs. Most telling is Section 7, which 
lays the ground rules for cost accounting. 

Listing the allowable and unallowable 
charges has this advantage: It will speed 
up contract negotiations. In the past, 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts were drawn 
up from scratch between procurement 
officers and the contractor, then submit- 
ted to the Government Accounting 
Office for approval. In many instances, 
the deals were thrown out at the last 
minute. This should happen less often 
in the future, thanks to the ironclad 
rules. 

e Do’s and Don’ts—Here are the out-of- 
bounds items: 


le 


Advertismg and interest charges; fees, 
commissions, bonuses, and special pre 
miums paid in connection with negotia 
tions tor a procurement contract; enter- 
tainment expenses; donations, dues, and 
memberships (unless specifically written 
in); expenses, maintenance, and depre- 
ciation of excess facilities (other than 
reasonable stand-by-facilities); fines and 
penalties; other contracts; 
losses from sale or exchange of capital 
assets (including business property sub 
ject to depreciation or amortization, real 
property, stocks, bonds, securities). 

e Also Unallowed—Manufacturers must 
also strike these off the list: 

Expenses due to strikes and lock-outs 
(except those specifically allowed by the 
contracting officer); increases in reserve 
accounts for contingencies; premiums 
for life insurance on the lives or officers 
of a corporation and others; federal and 
state income and excess profits tax; bond 
discount or financing charges; taxes and 
expenses on issues and transfers of cap 
ital stock and bonds. Bad debt losses 
(or charges to reserves for them). 

Intra-ccompany profits between di 
vision, branches, or components of a 
single company are out. So are inter 
company profits between a parent com 
pany and subsidiaries that are not 
wholly owned: They will be eliminated 
only when required by the contracting 
officer. E 
e Green Light—What costs can the 
manufacturer charge off to the govern- 
ment? In direct and indirect 
manufacturing administrative, 


losses on 


general: 
costs; 


selling, and distribution expenses—any 
that are “incurred and reasonably neces- 
sary.” 


The new regulations give 18 exam- 
ples of allowable costs: normal depr 
ciation of fixed assets; depletion of na‘ 
ural resources; bank service charge 
employees’ group pension and _ retir 
ment expenses (when specifically ap 
proved by the contracting officer); en 
plovees’ ‘welfare expenses; employees’ 
vacation pay (if established policy); ro. 
alties and license fees; legal, accounting 
and other professional fees for services 
rendered (unless listed as unallowable) 
premiums-for-performance bonds; self- 
insurance programs (when approved 
uninsured losses (when approved); nec 
essary hk inagement expenses; amortiza- 
tion of patents, rights, designs and 
drawings (if related to the contract); 
amortization of dies, patterns and spe 
cial tools; “‘reasonable”’ salaries or other 
compensation to partners, proprietors, 
and corporate officers; production engi 
neering expenses (including compensa 
tion of engineers, draftsmen and other 
technicians and overhead of engincer- 
ing department; research and develop- 
ment expenses); if provided for in the 
contract); expenses incurred in antici- 
pation of the contract (if specified in 
the contract). 
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BOSTON’S FORTY PLUS CLUB has its weekly Monday meeting to discuss job prospects 


Life Begins at Forty Plus 


Two groups fight business prejudice against hiring older 
men. One gets jobs for trained executives over 40, has placed 700 
in 10 years, is pattern for many others elsewhere. 


Since the end of the war, most em- 

ployers have stopped chasing middle- 
aged and older workers. With young- 
sters back in the labor market once 
more, even a man of 40 or 45 now is 
often overlooked. 
e Campaign—T’his week a New York 
City group was in the midst of an in- 
tensive campaign to buck this trend. 
The sponsor is the Federation Employ- 
ment Service—a nonsectarian, nonprofit 
afhliate of New York's Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies. 

A staff of 30 will make phone calls; 
35,000 letters will go out to employers; 
and there will be radio plugs, car cards, 
press publicitv. The theme: ‘Experi- 
ence, Lovalty, Skill-Come With Age.” 
e Forty Plus—At the same time, the 
famed Forty Plus of New England will 
be getting ready to celebrate its 10th 
anniversary. Unlike the New York 
group, Forty Plus centers its attention 
on the individual—generally those in the 
middle and uppei earning brackets. In 
the past 10 vears it has made life begin 
at 40 (and up) for more than 700 
trained businessmen. As a noncom- 
mercial, nonprofit organization, it has 
done this without getting commissions 
from either emplovers or employees. 
Donations, plus small alumni dues from 
those for whom it got jobs, have helped 
it pay expenses. 

@ The Rules—Fverv one of the club’s 
present 30 members and officers are un- 
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employed. ‘They represent management 
and industrial engineers, insurance exec- 


utives, former sales managers, and 
others. No one can become a member 
unless he: 


(1) Is an American citizen; 

(2) Has earned at least $4,000 a year 
at some time; 

(3) Is over 40 years of age; 

(4) Agrees to give the organization 
two days of his time a week until 
placed; 

(5) Attends weekly round-table meet- 
ings on Monday; 

(6) Is unemployed through no fault 
of his own. 

e Origin—Roland R. Darling, New Eng- 
land newspaperman, founded Forty 
Plus of Boston in 1938. (Two years 
later, its name was changed to Forty 
Plus of New England.) The germ of 
the idea came from the files of Henry 
Simler, of the American Writing & 
Adding Machine Co. of New York. 
Simler had never been unemployed, 
but he decided to fight discrimination 
in business against older men. So he 
organized a Forty Plus Committee of 
the Sales Managers’ Club of New York. 

Darling wrote to Simler for permis- 
sion to use the title, “Forty Plus.” Not 
only did Simler approve; but also he be- 
came the group’s first honorary member, 
and helped to promote its organization. 
Since then, the idea has swept the 
country, spread to Canada, England, 


and several other foreign countr: 
e Stone Wall—Roland Darling was , 
employed at the age of 42. He }; 
run into the stone wall of discrimi; 
tion. He visited Herbert Saul, vox 
tional guidance director of the YMCA 
and C. W. Ferguson, Jr., of Fergus: 
and Ingraham, personnel counsellors 

They invited 10 unemployed men o} 
executive experience to meet at Fergu 
son’s. 

Darling wasn’t convinced that hy 
could sell himself to an employer. But 
he felt that he could sell someone elsc 
From that idea sprang a basic working 
principle of Forty Plus: The member 


- sell each other into jobs. 


Instead of Harry visiting an employe 

to get a job for himself, he tells the 
employer all about his friend, Dick. And 
Dick tells someone else all about Harry. 
This paves the way to jobs for both, 
with the selling individually easier. 
e Operation—Forty Plus of New Eng- 
land is now headed by John Driscoll, 
president, a general insurance agent 
forced out of work by a compulsory re- 
tirement ruling. ‘ 

An executive committee of five mem- 
bers meets every Monday at 9:30 a.m. 
A round-table meeting of all members 
at 1] a.m., Mondays, is fully attended; 
absence from two meetings automati- 
cally results in dismissal. 

e Back to Life—From 1943 to 1945, the 
war simply demanded the wide use of 
men over 40 in all sorts of jobs. So 
Forty Plus became inactive. But since 
the war, the parent group in Boston has 
come back to life. Similar activity has 
started throughout the U. S. and abroad. 

In 1939, a national association of 
Forty Plus groups was formed and char- 
tered. It is really a myth, though: Local 
groups function independently, do not 
meet nationally. 

But the various local groups recog- 

nize Forty Plus of New England as the 
parent organization, and look to it for 
information and advice. 
e Income, Equipment—All the furni- 
ture and equipment of the Boston setup 
has come from idle offices and contri- 
butions. Members agree to pay $1 a 
month into the treasury in support of 
the active body for two vears after they 
are placed in jobs. ‘These jobs have 
ranged in salary from $5,000 to $50,000 
a year. The hat is passed at confer- 
ences to get funds to help pay the bills. 
There are no paid officers. 

Since reactivation two years ago, the 
Boston group has placed 105 of its 
members in good jobs. A limit of 50 is 
set on membership to keep the club 
from becoming unwieldy. There are 
only 30 members today because turn- 
over is extremely rapid. New England 
business has come to look upon Forty 
Plus as a highly trustworthy organiza 
tion to which it can look for men of 
experience. 
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Steel Hard to Get? 


Demand Still Exceeds Supply But... 


... this is a typical view of night loading 
operations at a Ryerson steel-service plant. 
The steels specified on several orders are on 
their way to a loading platform for delivery 
the following morning. Possibly none of these 
orders are completely filled —however, the fact 
remains, we are doing our very best to serve 
a large group of steel users. 

Unfortunately, it often seems that the par- 
ticular steel you want is never on hand, and it 
is true that we are always short of some kinds 
and sizes. But our stocks turn over fast. A size 
that is out today may be in tomorrow. And in 


spite of current conditions, we still believe the 


over-all stocks at our thirteen plants are the 
nation’s largest. 

Carbon and alloy steels, hot rolled or cold 
finished, and stainless steel in practically every 
analysis and finish are in stock, ready for your 
call. So do not hesitate to get in touch with us 
—on any requirement. You’ll find that every 
Ryerson steel man will do everything possible 
to help you get the steel you need, when you 
need it. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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@ When specifying bond paper for letter- 
heads and business forms, remember these im- 
portant facts: Nekoosa Bond is one of the 
largest selling bond papers in the world... 
'» [-) olol tom solale Molad-1a MMoll tila ih a-Miel 0] ol-toldel aldo 


durability, the prestige of a famous watermark. 


It’s good business to do business on 
NEKOOSA Pic-Jagled BUSINESS PAPERS 


BOND LpeDGeE® mIMEO puriexson —" 


_ ~* 


ener —". ce _— << 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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Military Boon 


Planemakers will get ne. 
lease on life from increased 
government orders—no matte; 
which Air Force bill is passed 


‘The aircraft industry was standing 
this week for a postwar flood of milita 
procurement funds. 

Biggest questions are: How muc 
How soon? 


size will be somewhere between 
$2,376,100,000 proposed by the 11 
man administration and the $3,19 
100,000 voted by a rousing 3+43-to 
count in the House. 


TIMING is still uncertain. But everyo1 
agrees on the need for speed. Th 
Air Force estimates it can issue lettc 
of intent for its funds within 30 to 
60 days after a law is signed. Th 
Navy estimates it will obligate all it 





WINGED RELIEF CARTON 


Mathieson Chemical Corp. built — this 
winged container for emergency relief work. 
Two wings open up in flight, waft carton 
to the ground like a pinwheel. Inside is 
enough of the company’s Sanitation HTH 
to purify 2.5-million gal. of water. 

A. E. Wennerstrom (left), manager of 
Mathieson’s special sales department, ex- 
amines the carton after recent successful 
test drops. Designed by the Dept. of 
Agriculture, it is more accurate, less’ expen- 
sive, than the cargo parachute. This week 
Mathieson began stocking the cartons in 
12 potential flood areas for use—free—by 
the Red Cross and other groups. 
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4 ee- and BRISTOL BRASS is 
any Fabricator’s Best Bet 


say it so concisely! Brass is indeed the “dee- Brass translates itself from the designer’s draw- 


ae .. - but nobody . . . but Gimbels could 


ing board to the production line with unmatched 


orator’s pet.” And for so many reasons: Unending 
, ‘ ; facility. Flowing into any shape, assuming any 
range of rich color. Unending variety of shapes, “new look” or color, Brass becomes your product 
all of compelling attractiveness, as on this shelf of with startling ease and economy .. . and with a 
new elegance that spells merchandising magic. 


% lamps. In shedding light on many problems, BRASS CEFR tial teen, You teen yon tee 
” j lends itself with pliant grace to the designer’s whim Brass at its best ... in sheet, rod, or wire... pro- 
H ...and bends itself with ancient artfulness to catch Cepek ere ERE ne ond Seensionel 

specifications, right to the decimal point. This 
of ° the modern buyer’s eye. kind of Brass has made the name of Bristol al- 
X- most a mint-mark for top quality in 


the versatile alloys that range from 


‘ The BRI T qo L B R A hy § golden-yellow to deep red. And how 





k CORPORATION can you use Bristol Brass? Just write. 
T Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 
Vv 
: New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania . Dayton Office: 1607 South Broadway, 


Dayton, Ohio . Rochester Office: 616 Temple Building, Rochester, New York : Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, Rhode Island 














‘Oo Manufacturers use 
PRESSTITE ENGINEERED’ 
Sealing Compounds 
to Add to your Riding Comfort... 


Preserve the 


Leading automobile manufacturers like Ford, Hudson, 
Packard, General Motors, Crosley, Chrysler, Willys- 
Overland and Kaiser-Frazer depend on Presstite 
“Engineered” Sealing Compounds for preventing rust 
and corrosion in spot welded body seams, sealing 
around windows and* windshields, seal and anti- 
squeak between fenders and body, etc. 

Since 1924, Presstite has been developing and furnish- 
ing sealing compounds to meet specific requirements 
for sealing out water, moisture, air, dust, and prevent- 
ing rust and corrosion on everything from refrigera- 
tors to large concrete dams. 


Tell us your sealing problem. Chances are one of the 
several hundred Presstite compounds now in use will 
solve it. If not, our engineers will develop a sealing 
compound for you that will be 100% effective in 
meeting your requirements. 


A request on your letterhead will bring you samples 
or recommendations. Write today. 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3936 Chouteau Avenue St. Louis 10, Missouri 


HELPING INDUSTRY PROGRESS SINCE 1924 


1.) Se “ter 











aircraft-procurement funds bet 
Oct. 1. 
e Reason for Speed—Defense Secret 
Forrestal has said that gains of 30 to 
days now in getting contracts writt. 
would mean eventual gains of six 
eight months in rolling complet 
planes off the assembly lines. Reas: 
Immediate contracts will stop the fi 
of key engineering, management, an 
production men out of the industry. 

Also by giving manufacturers moi 

business than they can handle immed 
ately, defense officials hope to discov« 
critical bottlenecks and break them b 
fore a possible large-scale emergency ex 
pansion is required. 
e How Big?—Big issue remaining is thx 
size of the air force. A bipartisan blo 
of Congressional airpower enthusiasts i: 
plumping for the full 70-group program 
asked by the Air Force. The House 
has already adopted it—by that 343-to-3 
vote. 

The Administration, on the othc 
hand, had been in favor of only 55 ai 
groups. It has now boosted its ante t 
66 groups—but with procurement fund 
for only 55. The other 11 groups woul 
use World War II surplus planes. 
The 70-group program faces a stiffer 
fight in the Senate than in the House 
but fir.al passage is likely. 
e¢ Who Will Profit—Only planes that 
have already passed the flight-test stage 
will figure in next year’s procurement. 
Among the planes for which orders will 
probably be placed: 

Boeing—B-50 superbomber, C-97 
Stratofreighter, XB-47 Stratojet bomber. 

North American—P-86 swept-wing jet 
fighter, B-45 four-jet bomber, P-82 long- 
range escort fighter, FJ-1 carrier-based 
jet fighter. 

Consolidated-Vultee—B-36 six- engine 
long-range bomber, B-46 four-jet bomb- 
er, a military-transport version of the 
commercial Convair Liner. 

Grumman—F9F  carrier-based _ jet 
fighter, A9F torpedo bomber, the Alba- 
tross amphibian air-sea rescue plane. 

United Aircraft—F6U jet fighter, F7U 
flying-wing rocket fighter, Sikorsky heli- 
copter, 

McDonnell Aircraft-The Phantom 
and the Banshee jet fighters, P-85 Para- 
site jet fighter to be carried in the 
bomb bay of the B-36. 

Martin—Patrol planes and_carrier- 
based attack planes. 

Lockheed—Patro] planes and _trans- 
ports. 

Douglas—Carrier-based attack planes 
and transports. 

Northrop—Transports. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane—Trans- 
ports. 

The jet-engine business will be split 
among Westinghouse, General Electric, 
and Allison. Piston-engines are still be- 
ing made by Pratt & Whitney and Cur- 
tiss-Wright. 
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Wes waving golden ripe in America’s great fields, gives 
no indication of its tremendous potential hazard when loaded 
into the close confines of a grain elevator. For there the pres- 
ence of explosive grain dust is a continuous danger which 
must be respected at every turn. 


While ordinary motors cannot be safely used in grain ele- 
vators due to this explosion hazard, Wagner’s line of Class II, 
Group G, Type CP totally-enclosed fan-cooled motors are 
approved by the Underwriters Laboratories for such locations. 


For every specialized industrial or commercial application, 
there is a specially designed and approved Wagner Motor. For 
complete information about the type of motor you need... or 
about any of the products made by Wagner...consult the 
nearest of our 29 branch offices or write to the Wagner Electric 
Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 











HOW TO GET 


THE LOW-DOWN 
on Upstate New York 


If you need facts and figures on 
upstate New York business, 
call on the Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York. 
The officers of the affiliated 
Marine Midland Banks in 47 
New York State business centers 
have accurate, on-the-spot 
knowledge of the local business 
conditions. Their day-in, day-out 
business and social contacts can 
be profitable to you in many 
ways. We'll be glad to put you 
in touch with them! 


Marine Midland Banks serve... 


Buffalo Jamestown 
New York City 


— Lackawanna 


Johnson City 


Adams Lockport 

Albion Malone 
Alexandria Bay Medina 

Antwerp Middleport 

Attica Niagara Falls 
Avon North Tonawanda 
Batavia Nyack 
Binghamton Oswego 


Copenhagen Palmyra 
Phoenix 


Rochester 


Corinth 
Cortland 





Depew Snyder 
East Aurora Sodus 

East Rochester Tonawanda 
Elmira | Troy 


Watertown 
Watkins Glen 
Webster 
Westfield 
Williamsville 
Wilson 


Elmira Heights 
Endicott 

Evans Mills 
Fulton 

Holley 


Horseheads 


The Cas 
MARINE A 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TO BE MODERNIZED, B-29’s move along line at Boeing’s Wichita plant 





B-29’s on the Line Again 


Boeing Airplane’s Wichita Division is retooling, rehiring. 
It has a big job on hand: to modernize the famous Superforts. 


To many, Wichita has a reminiscent 
air about it this week. 

Boeing Airplane Co.'s vast B-29 plant 

in Kansas is once again humming with 
activity. There are plenty of jobs avail- 
able for skilled workers, and Boeing is 
looking around for more. Though you 
can buy a new house if you want to, 
finding a rental is out of the question. 
Bus transportation is so tight that the 
Boeing plant newspaper is instigating a 
share-the-ride program. 
e Back at Work—Other articles in the 
Boeing Plane ‘Talk also have a familiar 
ring from the recent past. “Air Force 
says to keep your lip buttoned up,” 
warned one headline. Another cau- 
tioned employees to wear their identif- 
cation badges at all times. 

Behind all this lies the uneasy state 
of the world—and the reactivation of 
plant No. 2 at Boeing-Wichita (BW— 
Apr.3’48,p19). The purpose of the 
move: to modernize the Air Force's 
huge B-29 Superfortress bombers, bring 
them up to present standards. To this 
end Boeing is rapidly setting up so- 
called modification lines; they are al- 
ready at work on several B-29’s, 

Boeing-W ichita also has another vital 
function. It makes outer wing panels, 
tail structures, and other assemblies for 
the B-50. And it winterizes B-50’s 
assembled at Boeing’s Seattle plant. 

e The Job—Boeing is getting ready to 
put the wartime plating, foundry, heat 
treatment, and paint shops back to work. 
Mills, lathes, grinders, shapers, shears, 
and presses are arriving at all hours. 


Boeing’s 1,000 new employees install 
the equipment. 

Together with the staff of plant No. 

1, which Boeing kept open, these 1,000 
will form the skeleton for the new or- 
ganization. Boeing may finally have 
10,000 at work in Wichita. 
e Technique—The way Boeing set 
about accomplishing its new assignment 
shows how much some U. S. industries 
learned from the trials and errors of 
the war. 

Before it made a move, the company 
told the local Chamber of Commerce 
what was up. The Chamber assembled 
a representative group of 75 Wichita 
employers, to whom Boeing outlined 
its hiring plans. This paid off double. 
It kept the goodwill of local business- 
men and also enlisted their aid in te- 
cruiting the new labor force. Many 
local firms willingly released employees 
with needed skills to Boeing. 

For some, this too had a reminiscent 

tring: During the war Wichita hung up 
an enviable record for community co- 
operation (BW-—Jan.15’44,p93). 
e Local Workers—Boeing advertised by 
newspaper and radio for skilled recruits. 
This campaign quickiy brought som« 
3,000 personal applications, and as 
many by letter and telegram. One cable 
even came from a man in Guam. But 
almost all of the first 1,000 employees 
—picked from the company’s wartime 
records—were local people. Because of 
the housing shortage, Boeing has hired 
no one from outside Wichita unless he 
had previously found a house. 
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New diet for diesels 
may cut your power budget! 


WO Cooper- Bessemer developments are causing 
something of a revolution in power circles... 


First came the Cooper-Bessemer diesel that burns 
gas in almost any combination with oil... the gas- 
diesel. But like similar engines since built by other 
companies, it was highly efficient only at continuous 
fullload. Next came Cooper-Bessemer’s new gas-diesel, 
offering even at fractional loads the highest efficiencies 
ever reached by practical engines of any type. 


Consequently, scores of municipal, utility and indus- 
trial power producers are already benefiting by these 
Cooper-Bessemer developments, cutting their fuel bills 
in half! Chances are you can too. 


The kind of research and development work that 
brought about this major advancement goes on con- 


DIESELS e GAS ENGINES e 


ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS e@ 


tinuously at Cooper-Bessemer, is applied to 2// Cooper- 
Bessemer products. It pays off for Cooper-Bessemer 
customers in marine and locomotive service, in the 
oil, gas and chemical industries, and in every other 
application of heavy duty power. 

If you want to know how you can cut your power 


costs year in, year out, find out about the mew things 
being done by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. 










The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Conporilion 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 
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TORRINGTO 


Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller + Straight Roller + Needle + Ball » Needle Rollers 
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Putting More Shove 
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in the Shovel 


Oscoop power shovels dig “pay dirt” for earth- 
moving contractors. That’s because power for 
hoisting, crowding and retracting is transmitted 
smoothly and efficiently with strength to spare 
—with the help of Torrington Spherical Roller 
Bearings. 

On drum shafts and reversing clutch drums, 
the heavy-duty, self-aligning bearings operate 
easily under tremendous loads. Excavation pro- 
ceeds rapidly . . . the shovels consume less power, 
need little maintenance attention. 

You can dig away operating and maintenance 
overhead, too — by putting Torrington Spherical 
Rolier Bearings to work in equipment you build 
or use. Let our engineers help you adapt them to 
your requirements. 

THe Torrincton Company 
South Bend 21, Ind. . Torrington, Conn, 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Aluminum Short 


Military needs will put 
worse drain on sinking outpui. 
Producers must have more 
electric power. 


U.S. manufacturers who use alum 
num are getting uneasy. It looks as 
the projected 70-group Air Force (pag 
28) will take some 30,000 tons of th: 
light metal—and it’s already in sho: 
supply. 

Richard S. Reynolds, president ot! 

Reynolds Metals Co., dramatized th 
fears last week. He said that aluminum 
production should be brought quick) 
up to maximum volume to safeguard 
any armament program and meet do 
mestic demands. He asked government 
aid in boosting annual production by 
l-million tons. 
e Different Now—Things were far dif 
ferent a year ago. There seemed to be 
so much aluminum around that pro- 
ducers cut back capacity (BW—May31 
’47,p17). Since then, new uses for 
aluminum have turned up, familiar uses 
have increased their demands. 

But it looks as if there will be less 

aluminum smelted in the U.S. this year 
than in 1947. Last year about 575,000 
tons were smelted. This year production 
may drop to 525,000 tons. 
e Power Shortage—The reason: It takes 
a lot of electric power to make alumi- 
num, and power is tight in every sec- 
tion of the U.S. where aluminum is 
made. This has stymied plans of the 
aluminum producers for increasing 
smelting capacity. They can’t even use 
all the facilities they now have. 

Here’s what Reynolds would have the 
government do to remedy this condi- 
tion: (1) Allocate available power capac- 
ity to put idle aluminum plants into 
production; (2) Build 1-million kw. of 
new power capacity for additional plants. 
e Scrap Gone—Canada will help out 
some. Last year it exported about 16,- 
000 tons of aluminum to the U.S. This 
vear it will send 50,000 tons or more, 
all of it already sold. But this increase 
won't even offset the drop in aluminum 
scrap this year. The huge aircraft sur- 
plus scrapping and aluminum remelt 
vards in the Southwest are closing down. 
They were turning out pig aluminum at 
an annual clip of 150-million Ib. Now 
the scrap is gone. 

Despite short supply, the basic price 
of aluminum stays where it has been for 
several years. It’s 15¢ a Ib. in ingot 
form (at point of shipment), 1+¢ in pig 
form. Like steel, it is pretty much allo- 
cated to old customers. Manufacturers 
who want extra aluminum have to fol- 
low the same methods as those who 


want more steel. 
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Cuts work! Speeds office routine. File it? 


Fold it and mail it..It°s magnetie recording..on paper 


There’s a new kind of business machine 
for business records, business letters, 
and it’s a better buy for the business 
man. See the new Professional ‘“Mail- 
A-Voice.” This compact and portable 
machine brings the advantages of mag- 
netic recording into office and business 
procedure. On paper blanks your 


memos, messages, letters and records 


are recorded—magnetically. It’s as 
simple as that... You talk on paper! 
Investigate the advantages, both time- 
saving and cost-saving, “Mail-A-Voice” 
can bring to your business. There are 
many adaptations,— new ones are being 
discovered every day in all kinds of 


businesses. Send for complete details. 


Handle work as it comes. At 
your desk, in the plant or after 
sales calls. ‘““Mail-A-Voice”’ is 
compact, portable and easy to 
use. Magnetic records for perma- 
nent filing or fast transcription. 


Sr mara 





cf 
Others hear your business 
messages direct from their own 
“Mail-A-Voice” machines. No 
need to type your memos... 
just fold and forward the actual 
record. Lowest cost dictating 


method ever perfected. 


r “Mail*AsVoice” Division B1, 
Brush Development Company, 
3405 Perkins Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


FIRST IN MAGNETIC RECORDING 


BRUSH 
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$256 A WEEK 
... JUST FOR EGGS? 


Yep, egg money has outgrown the pantry sugar bowl 

on Pennsylvania farms. It adds up to real, green 
folding bills when the last crate is packed. That’s the 
big advantage of Pennsylvania’s diversified farm- 
ing—there’s always a money crop the year around. 


Here is the kind of substantial farm market that 

pays big dividends for quality products—progressive 
farm families with better-than-average incomes 
year after year. Prosperous folks who have devel- 
oped sound spending habits. Fortunately, they’re 
easy to reach with your message, and at low cost. 


One magazine alone—The Pennsylvania Farmer— 
covers more than 71% of the prosperous farm fami- 
lies in Pennsylvania. And because it is the home 
farm paper, it is read with more interest by these 
quality-conscious buyers. Let us tell you more aboutit. 







The Golden Crescent Farm Market 


RURALLY RICH — POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


For information on all 3 papers address 

PENNSYLVANIA FARMER OHIO FARMER MICHIGAN FARMER 

Harrisburg, Pa. 1013-T Rockwell East Lansing, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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READERS REPORT. 





Pforzheim Replaced 
Sirs: 

Re: “Goods in German Ruins [BV 
—Mar.27'48,p120}, I take the ‘libert 
of calling your attention to the fact that 
the city of Pforzheim is not in West 
phalia, but in the old German state of 
Baden. 

It is situated about midway between 
Karlsruhe, the erstwhile capital of 
Baden, and Stuttgart, former capital of 
Wuerttemberg, on the railroad passed 
over by the once-famous “Orient Ex 
press” linking Paris and Istanbul. 

Having been a subscriber to, and avid 
reader of, “B. W.” for more than 10 
years, this is the first time I have been 
able to “catch” you! 

Cari H. FReunp 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


e Thanks to avid reader Freund for 
justly removing Pforzheim from West- 
phalia and returning it to Baden. 


Chevrolet's Sun Shades 
Sirs: 

Regarding your picture of the vertical 
,sun shades on the Chevrolet plant in 
Los Angeles [BW—Mar.6'48,p20]. . . . 
« Who manufactures’ these sun 
shades? . . . 

We have a building similar in struc- 
ture to the one pictured and this looks 
like a very good idea. 

M. C. BRENNER 
SOLO-SERVE CO., 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


e Albert Kahn Associated Architects & 
Engineers, Inc., of Detroit, was con- 
sulting architect. Plans for the building 
were made by Donald B. Parkinson of 
Los Angeles. The Kahn company gives 
the following description: 

“The sun shades consist of vertical 
standing fixed louvers made of a light- 
weight concrete. The louver slabs are 
each about 2 in. thick and 24 in. long 
and spaced about 84 in. apart. In 
length or height they are about 7 ft. 

“The spacing and size of the slabs 
and the angle at which they are set 
were determined by a study of the sun’s 
rays, and were calculated to prevent 
the direct rays of the hot afternoon 
sun from coming into the offices back 
of the shields until after 5 p.m. on the 
longest day of the year. The angle used 
and the spacing between slabs will, of 
course, vary somewhat with the latitude. 

“Normal windows of steel sash and 
glass are placed inside of the louvers 
and separated from them so the out- 
side heated air is largely kept out. 

“Inasmuch as the louvres are fixed, 
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THE INEXORABLE DRIP 


Soft stone gives way relatively quickly to 
the force of dripping water. Hard rock 
succumbs to the inexorable drip only 
after centuries of resistance. But, Wear 
is as inevitable as time. 

Modern scientists know that wear, in 
some degree, is inevitable. Yet Brake 
Shoe’s scientists and engineers work con- 
tinuously to postpone its effects—to cre- 
ate greater and greater resistance to wear 
in the machines of industry. 

They work with complex theories and 
delicate instruments—and with experi- 


enced knowledge of the behavior of iron, 
steel, brass, bronze and plastics under 
wearing conditions, such as impact, abra- 
sion, friction, corrosion and heat. 

Over the years, Brake Shoe’s ten divi- 
sions and its metallurgical laboratories 
and experimental foundry, have helped 
many industries to reduce materially 
problems of wear. 

In one instance, Brake Shoe added 
twenty-two years to the life span of log 
haul chains in the lumber mills of the 
West. Steel mill bearings that once wore 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shee Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian Plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION - 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION - 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION - 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION «+ 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


KELLOGG DIVISION »« NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION * RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION + SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


HOTO BY GJON Mitt 


out in two weeks, now last six months. 
The life of a plowshare has been multi- 
plied 15 times And today, railroad cross- 
ings, shovel dippers, chain, pump and 
dredge parts are made of a steel that 
gets tougher with use. 

Brake Shoe’s knowledge, its wear-re- 
sistant parts and its research for tomor- 
row are your best defense against the 
ravages of wear in your machines. If you 
have a problem of wear, write to: 











Flame cleaning speeds 
‘face lifting’ on giant dam 








eon 


MILLER CONTRACTING CO. 
OF OHIO, INC. located in Canton, 
a nationwide paint contractor, were 
engaged to repaint a hydroelectric 
dam in Virginia. The initial prob- 
lem was to remove the 15-year old 
paint from 8 enormous crest gates. 
Ordinary methods would delay the 
job for weeks. 


G. E. Hartwick, Airco Technical Sales 
Representative, suggested oxyacetylene 
flame cleaning with Series 9200 Torches 
and Airco Style 120 tips. Quickly and 
easily applied, the intense heat of the 
flame cockled the old paint, loosened 
scale and drove off surface moisture in 
a single operation. 












The Miller Contracting Co. found that 
a flame cleaned surface made for a better 
finished paint job. An executive said, 
“We're convinced that flame cleaning is 
the most efficient and economical 
method of preparing steel surfaces prior 
to painting. We now use it almost ex- 
clusively for removing rust and scale.” 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
Technical Sales Service—though not a packaged commodity—is as 
readily available to all industry as any Airco process or product. If 
you have a metal working problem, ask to have aT echnical Sales Di- 
vision man call, Address Department BW 8582, Air Reduction, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco 
Gas Products Co., Houston 1, Texas.On West Coast: Air Reduction 
Pacific Company, San Francisco 4, California. 


ee) See 
iIRCO 
Wwe) SS 


Air REDUCTION 


Pacific Company 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and other gases... Carbide’... Gas Welding and Cutting Machines, 
Apparatus and Supplies... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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those within the offices are able 
look out in only one direction, nam 
toward the northwest. 

“Attempts have been made to | 
adjustable louvers to make it possi 
to keep the afternoon sun out as « 
sired and also to give views from b: 
directions from inside the rooms wh. 
the sun rays are not objectionable. 

“At the present time, we have und 
consideration the use of outside ho: 
zontal louvers made adjustable and 
arranged that they can be drawn uj 
and pocketed over the heads of win 
dows. This sort of an arrangement, \ 
feel, would be suitable in any climat: 
and desirable where the sun’s rays ar 
not so intense or in the case of room 
facing in other directions than west o 
northwest.” 


Good Pay for Greek Seamen 
Sirs: 

We note an error in your article 
“Shipping Sinks” {BW—Mar.20°45, 
p55], which states that seamen’s wages 
for Greece and Italy are lower than 
those of Denmark, or in other words 
less than $65 per month. As owners’ 
agents in the United States for various 
Greek shipping companies, we have in 
our files copies of captains’ accounts for 
Greek vessels which plainly indicate 
that the wages for a Greek seaman arc 
$113 per month. This is the basic salary 
and does not include overtime. 

In addition—and we do not think 
you will find that this is done by U.S. 
companies or companies of other coun 
tries—the Greek companies pay addi 
tional funds to seamen to complete in 
an efficient manner the job of opening 
and closing hatches, even though such 
work is supposedly performed by the 
stevedoring companies. Further, to 
avoid any question as to the type of 
currency used to pay seamen, the wages 
are paid in United States ports in 
United States dollars. 

Our information indicates that the 
operating costs for a Greek vessel rank 
third among the nations of the world, 
coming behind the United States and 
Canada. 

H. J. OsteERMEYER 
LOS-PEZAS SHIPPING AGENCY, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© Our figures on Greek seamen’s pay 
were indeed inaccurate. Apparently the 
Greek figures supplied to us by the 
Maritime Commission were prewar and 
had not been brought up to date. 


Amazon Information 

Please let me know where I can ob- 
tain further information on the subject 
of the proposed exploration of the Ama- 
zon Basin, under the auspices of 
UNESCO, as reported in your article 
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You probably have one favorite putter 
—one that feels just right in your 
hands. 

You find that your game improves 


with a club you prefer using! 


You’d have one favorite typewriter— 
one that’s just right to your touch. 
The odds are that it would be a 
Royal, the typewriter that’s built up 
a preference equal to that of the next 
three leading typewriters together. 
So, give your typists Royals. Watch 
their work improve with typewriters 


a > a » + ! 
they prefer using! 











Preference for Royal = combined preference 
for next three standard typewriters. 


Popularity! Just see how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that the preference for Royal 
equals the combined preference for the next three most 
popular standard ofhice typewriters. Your typists will do more 
work, better work on machines they prefer using. 

Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. That’s 
why Royals are preferred. That’s why they result in higher 
production per machine! 

Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up .. . spend more time on the job, less time 
out for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for 
your typewriter investment! 


ROYAL— World’s No. 1 Typewriter 











( Advertisement) 





BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Probably few people realize that the 
dairy industry is a large user of spe- 
cial brushes. In pasteurizing and bot- 
tling plants milk flows through pipes 
and tubes, and these must be thor- 
oughly scrubbed inside, using small 
cylindrical brushes attached to rods. 
Naturally, the brushes themselves 
must be capable of sterilization, which 
means a metal back. Conventional 
tufted brushes do a good job, but a fa- 
mous manufacturer realized that a 
better job would result if it could make 
a brush by holding the bristles in a 
channel, and then winding the straight 
brush into a small, 
tight spiral. Experi- 


Anybody could see that this was a 
tough problem. If annealing could have 
been resorted to, perhaps the operation 
would not have been considered too 
difficult, but you can’t anneal bristles. 
The metal had to be taken as it came 
from the mill, made to do that double 
flip-flop, and make a perfect brush. 

If you had been the brush manufac- 
turer, we trust you would have done 
what he did—come to Revere for help. 
If you had been Revere, you would 
have done just what we did—study the 
characteristics of all the Revere Met- 
als and Alloys, seeking, one that would 
have the required 
strength and tough- 





ments immediately 
showed, however, 
that there was a low- 
er limit to the radius 
obtainable without 
cracking the metal 
and loosening the 
bristles. That limit, 
unfortunately, was 
considerably above 
the radius necessary 





ness, plus maximum 
corrosion-resistance. 

Revere is proud to 
have found the an- 
swer in a certain 
gauge and type of 
Cupro- Nickel Strip. 
Test runs with this 
were entirely suc- 
cessful, and regular 
production soon be- 
gan. Thus it became 








to make a brush that 
would have an out- 
side diameter, over 
the bristles, of 34” and an inside diam- 
eter, over the mandrel, of 4,4”. 

It was at this point that Revere was 
called in. Did we know of any metal 
or alloy which would withstand such 
a double deformation? Remember, 
Revere was told, the metal first must 
be turned up into a channel, enclosing 
a brass wire around which the bristles 
are set. Then the channel must be bent 
on its back in a tight coil with that 
small inside diameter of *4,”. Was 
there anything that would take this 
abuse and not crack, split, break, or 
open the bristle-filled channel? 





possible for our cus- 
tomer to offer this 
improved brush to the dairy industry. 

This is but one example that shows 
how a supplier can collaborate with 
his customers to mutual benefit. Revere 
is not alone in carrying on such activi- 
ties. Every supplier, no matter whether 
he produces metals or woods, chem- 
icals or plastics, rubber or glass, inev- 
itably knows a great deal indeed about 
his materials and how to work them 
into finished products. The great es- 
sential is that he be fully informed as 
to methods and end uses, for only then 
can he turn his knowledge and expe- 
rience to your benefit. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x Ww 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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called “Cracking the Amazon Ba, 
| BW —Mar.6’48,p32}. 

Wericur Cor 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 


@ Write to Oscar Schacter, Office 
Press & Publications, United Nati 
Lake Success, Long Island, N. Y. 


, 
Safeway’s Leases 
Sirs: 

Your article captioned “New Finan 
ing Trend” {Apr.17’48,p96| refers t 
the repurchase clause used by Safewa 
Stores, Inc., in its leases. 

The clause used by Safeway is 1x 
an option to repurchase but rather a 
escape clause which, in the event Safi 
way wishes to abandon a location, giv« 
the owner the right to accept or reject 
the offer to repurchase. Under thi 
clause Safeway is obligated to repurchas: 
in the event of cancellation if the own« 
desires to sell. The owner, ‘however 
may elect to retain the property, 1 
which event the lease is cancelled with 
out penalty. 

Bryce A. Muir 
CONTINENTAL PROPERTIES CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


. tA . 
Engineers View 
Sirs: 

The engineering profession, I am 
sure, noted with considerable interest 
vour editorial concerning the engineer 
ing involved in the European Recovery 
Program |BW—Apr.3’48,p124]. Those 
who are concerned with the adminis 
tration of this program and have 
thought through the aspects . . . realize 
. . . the vast amount of engineering 
which must be involved .. . 

It is indeed heartening to see one of 
our leading business publications take 
note of this fact and urge that adequate 
consideration be given to appropriate 
utilization of technological skills in ac 
complishing this tremendous job. The 
National Society of Professional Engi 
neers has also recognized this fact and 
at their annual meeting held in Buffalo 
Dec. 6, 1947, passed a resolution urging 
Congress to give consideration to the 
engineering involved .. . 

Copies of the resolution and offers of 
assistance from the National Society of 
Professional Engineers have been ad- 
dressed to Sen. Vandenberg and Rep. 
Eaton, chairmen of the Senate and 
House committees on foreign relations, 
respectively. Each . . . has given assur- 
ance that Congress will watch closeh 
the administration of the program to as- 
sure that appropriate engineering is in- 
volved in its development. 

Paut H. Rossins 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NAT L. SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGRS., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Step up your product’s quality, 
slash your production costs... 


7 THE SAME TIME ! 
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*MODERN CONTROL METHODS *MODERN ‘PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION” 





Exclusive Standard Register ‘‘Paperwork Simplification’’ teams with 
modern control techniques to improve quality, slash costs! 


quickly on rejected work on hand, scrapped, and corrected. 

Standard Register specialists will be glad to analyze 
your control records and suggest the most efficient form of 
“Paperwork Simplification” for your business. Write to- 
day on your business letterhead for full details. 


In order to maintain manufacturing quality in this period 
of skyrocketing costs, Industry must rely on more and 
more efficient control methods. For example, through the 
use of modern statistical quality control, variations from 
acceptable tolerances can usually be caught before scrap 
is produced. Bring Your Forms up to Standard 


But, this statistic al contr ol or whate ver quality control 





O 
oO 


method you may be using in your business—depends for 
success almost entirely on the accuracy and completeness 
of information on original records. 

Standard Register specialists have perfected a special 
“Paperwork Simplification” procedure that can help you 


(@) 
oO 


oO 


set up better quality control, speed production, and cut a 

waste! All basic information is written at one time on a o “ 
Standard Autographic Register at source of reject mate- fe) e is @r re) 
rial. One copy of the continuous, marginally-punched ° 


form locks in the Register, protects against loss, alteration, 
or misplacement. One copy controls and identifies the 
material until scrapped or re-worked. Other copies give 
full details to all concerned. Management gets a full report 


Exclusive Source of 
**PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION” 





oO. O-.6 











THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 705 Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 
Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California, Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., London. 











THE CLARY ADDING MACHINE speeds 
through routine jobs and extra work 
—it’s the world’s fastest adding ma- 
chine and the easiest to use. There’s 
a different feeling 
with a Clary, too. 
Rotary motion... 
something entire- 
ly new for adding 
machines...speeds the Clary along at 
188 cycles per minute... that’s as 
much as 48 per cent faster than other 
adding machines. 

If you haven't seen or operated 
a Clary yet, call today for a demon- 
stration date. Before you buy, be sure 


to try the new Clary. 


Backed by factory-supervised service. 


Send today 
for the free 

Clary Folder yi} 
about the ai 
world’s fastest 
adding machine. 


CL 


Adds. Subltactt. Vultgolees 


SALES OFFICES in principal cities. If not listed in phone 
book, write for address 











Fer free folder mail coupon today 
CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION ew 5-1 I 
| 1526 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 12, California 
| NAME | 
| FIRM | 
| | 
| ADDRESS i] 
| CITY ZONE ST zt | 
ZONE___STATE 
irene celnaies beracmcieunestaes maces nee an 















PRODUCTION 








AIR INSPECTOR: Sheffield’s Precisionaire checks cylinder bore diameters at 32 points 


Mass-Producing Precision 


Without accurate measurement, mass production couldn't 
exist in its present state. Today's trend: higher-speed checking; 
automatic machines; assembly line installation. 


Accurate measuring is a cornerstone 

of mass production. Without it manu- 
facture would be highly inefficient. ‘The 
number of rejects would soat, and so 
would costs; there could be almost no 
interchangeability of parts. 
e The Beginning—Any meeting of en- 
gineers and production men—like next 
week’s gathering of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Assn. in Philadelphia—brings 
forth discussion on the latest measuring 
techniques. Although these techniques 
are highly refined now, they all had 
their crude beginnings far back in his- 
tory. 

In 16th century England, the legal 
rod was the total length of the left 
feet of the first sixteen men who came 
out of church on Sunday. A legal yard 
was the distance from the tip of the 
king’s nose to the end of his forefinger 
(a method still in use by housewives). 
James Watt boasted, when he perfected 
his steam engine, that he had fitted the 
pistons to the cylinders to within the 
“thickness of a worn shilling.” 

e Big Changes—Things have changed a 
lot since then; today’s techniques can 
handle thousandths of an inch as easily 
as a schoolboy can handle a foot ruler. 
eli Whitney was the first to apply 
precision measurement to mass produc- 
tion back in 1798. He used machinery, 
tools, and gages to make interchangeable 


parts. From that time on, precise meas 
urement became a must in industry's 
growth to its present state. 

e Greatest Growth—E\ven before World 
War II, the use of precision took a 
sharp upturn. But the war itself brought 
out an even greater need—and the great 
est growth. In the armament program 
millions of workers, many of them new 
and untrained, had to turn out mate 
rials in’ thousands of plants scattered 
across the nation. Yet the parts had to 
be made to exact limits so that they 
would assemble properly and be inter 
changeable. 

The only way to do it was to increase 
greatly the use of gages and precision- 
measuring instruments. Sales of these 
devices rose from an estimated prewar 
high figure of $6-million per year, for 
the entire industry, to almost $140 
million in 1943. Such sales, of course, 
have dropped well below this peak, but 
they are still far above prewar levels. 
e Pioneer—The 40-year old Sheffield 
Corp. of Dayton, Ohio, is one of the 
pioneering manufacturers in this preci- 
sion field. In some ways the company is 
a big research laboratory for other mak 
ers of mechanical goods. Its technicians 
study production problems and develop 
gages, measuring instruments, automatic 
devices, precision machines, tooling. 

Sheffield faced a big problem 40 years 
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ago in widening the market for pre- 
cision measurement devices. Up to 
then, such instruments were laboratory 
tools, for use only in final inspection. 
Operators were usually highly skilled 
and experienced. 

e The Aim—Sheffield’s aim was to fig- 
ure out measuring instruments so that 
inexperienced workers could inspect 
parts inexpensively before subassembly 
or final assembly. That meant measur- 
ing to an accuracy of one ten-thousandth 
of an inch, or even less. But at the 
same time, the operator could not be 
disturbed by the thought of such pre- 
cision. 

The result: ‘Today a workman can 
grind a small metal part to millionths 
of an inch when necessary. He can 
check the work while it’s still in the ma- 
chine, thus save a lot of time and _ prac- 
tically do away with scrap. 

e Air Gaging—Sheffield pioneered in 
gaging by air pressure in the early 
thirties. In 1939, it introduced the 
Precisionaire, a new design and idea for 
using air pressures as a means of meas- 
urement. With this device, it 1s pos- 
sible to check machine gun, carbine, 
and cannon barrels as large as 155 mm. 
in from 30 seconds to a few minutes. 
That compares with the 20 minutes to 
6 hours that such checking once took. 

Countless applications of this prin- 

ciple have since been made in many 
different industries and products. 
e For Automakers—l‘or example, air- 
gaging equipment has been developed 
for Buick’s production of — straight- 
eight automotive engines. ‘These huge 
gages (picture, page +2) are far from 
small and delicate. Each weighs four 
tons; over-all dimensions are about. 4 
ft. by 8 ft. by 7 ft. 

These big fellows check at one clip 
each of the bore diameters of an auto- 
mobile cylinder block. Moreover, they 
check each bore at 4 points, a total of 
32, for “go” and “not go,” and show 
10 acceptable classifications in steps of 
0.003 in. The entire job is done in less 
than a minute. The gages also check 
diameter, taper, and out-of-roundness at 
four different points in each cylinder. 
Since the instruments are built into 
conveyor lines, the operator merely 
presses a button to complete the gag- 
ing. Then he stamps a classification 
size number on the engine block di- 
rectly beside each cylinder bore. 
¢ Micronaire—Another air gage is the 
Micronaire, which measures and classi- 
fies the fineness of textile fibers—animal, 
vegetable and synthetic. It can measure 
from 25 to 50 samples in the same time 
that it takes laboratory methods and 
equipment to check one sample. 

Sheffield has other strings to its meas- 
urement bow. Among them: 

(1) The Visual Gage, an external 
gage comparator which has a friction- 
less operating mechanism. It is used in 
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FORT WAYNE ANNOUNCES... 





... which extends Fort Wayne’s famed quality 


control right down to the source of its raw materials. 
For with this major development and its control of 
southern forest lands, Fort Wayne establishes a steady 
supply of basic materials. Too, Fort Wayne lends its 
specialized experience and knowledge to the very processes 
by which these materials become uniform quality kraft 
containerboard for Fort Wayne use. 

Fort Wayne accents fabrication control—a/ways. 
And now Fort Wayne adds control of the very 
ingredients of quality, uniformity and 
strength in your Fort Wayne 
corrugated container 
CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


Set Wisse 
Wiye PaPER COMPANY 


Offices: 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Plants: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Hartford City, Indiana 
Vincennes, Indiana 
Southern Paperboard Corporation 
Port Wentworth, Georgia 


Sates Offices: Chicago, Ill. - Pittsburgh, Penna. - New York, N. Y. - Rochester, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. + Jamestown, N. Y. + York, Penna. + Cleveland, Ohio + Lima, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio + Cincinnati, Ohio - Muncie, Ind. - Indianapolis, Ind. 


RATING 


FABRICATION 
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ALAMEDA, catirornia... 
OFFERS YOU UNIQUE OPPORTUNITIES 


for business profits and pleasant living 


Over 14 of America’s population growth in the past 7 years has been in 
the Far West. With a plant in Alameda, you are located on the east shore 
of San Francisco Bay, distribution center for this fast-growing, rich market. 
You're also at the door to Pacific Basin export trade. 


e _ 
Enjoy better living 
Alameda’s climate is kind and invigorating—no prostrating heat, no snow 
and ice. Flower gardens grow the year round. Here you enjoy the friendli- 
ness and pleasures of working and living in a small city (pop. 90,000) yet 
are only minutes away from the entertainment, cultural, and business op- 
portunities of metropolitan San Francisco and Oakland. 





You Get These Working Advantages 


Rapid freight and passenger service via 3 transcontinental railroads, trans- 
Pacific and transcontinental planes (7 minutes to Oakland Airport), and regular 
trucking lines to all points. 


A regular port of cal! for foreign, intercoastal; coastwise, river, and barge lines 
at Alameda’'s Encinal Terminals. 


Low fire insurance rates — Alameda ranks 8th in fire safety among U. S. Cities 
of 50,000 to 100,000. 


Favorable electric rates from city-owned, business-managed Bureau of Electricity, 
which regularly pays profits to the city, thus reducing taxes. 


Moderate real estate taxes. 
Ample natural gas and fresh, mountain water. 


Productive, skilled home labor. 





Close to rich, natural resources — farm products, timber, minerals, etc. 








Write TODAY for free, fact-filled brochure showing excellent in- 
dustrial sites available, and other pertinent data. Write NOW. 


BS1, INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


ALIFORNIA 









production work, toolrooms, inspe 
and laboratories; and 

(2) The Multichek, or multiple 
tric gage. 

e Multichek—In the Multichek. « 
electric gage heads are. combin 
measure 20 or more critical dimen 
on any work part at the same 
This gage is made up largely of stan 
assemblies individually mounted 
specially tooled to meet custon 
needs. The Multichek uses a syste: 
red and green lights similar to high 
trafhe signals. All of these, in turn, 
integrated in a master light (BW—A 
25°45,p58). 

The operator watches only the : 
ter; it shows whether or not parts be 
finished are within tolerance. Shoul: 
indicate that any dimensions arc 
the indicating panel instantly sh 
which are oversize or undertsize. 

Combination electric and air ga; 
are now available to check both in 
and outside dimensions. 

e Other Gages—Sheffield’s more rec 
products include: 

e A modern comparator to measure 
ternal diameters, sometimes referred | 
as the “hole checker’; 

e Flectrigages for measuring thread 
and other basic elements; 

e Fully automatic - instruments f 
checking piston rings or for sorting out 
the different sizes of small precisi 
parts. 

e Machine Tools—Sheffield is in the 
machine-tool business, too. Typical 
these Sheffield products are optical form 
grinders, thread grinders and cylindrical 
form grinders, gear and spline-burring 
and chamfering machines. 

The company has continually cy 
panded. Its latest buys are the Thread 


well Tap & Die Co. at Greenfield, Mas 











VICE-PRESIDENT C. H._ Reynolds 
watches Sheffield’s Visual Gage in action 
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and the Murchey Machine & Tool Co. 
of Detroit. A subsidiary company, the 
Shefheld Corp. of Australia Pty., Ltd., 
has been established at Melbourne. 

Sheffield is a manufacturer's manufac- 

turer, specializing in any type of me- 
chanical production. Its contract serv- 
ice work dates back to 1906; it takes 
on the design and manufacture of 
either individual or complete tooling 
programs, ranging from the sunplest to 
the most complex tools and dies. 
e Polk’s Part—Shefheld’s fastest growth 
came after Louis Polk (cover) went in 
as vice-president and general manager 
in 1931, and president ten years later. 
He brought improvements in engineer- 
ing, production, and sales. Research 
was started and rapidly expanded; new 
lines were added. 

U.S. gage and precision instrument 
makers soon outstripped Zeiss and other 
European concerns in the race for world 
leadership in this key industry. 

Shefhield’s annual sales volume is now 
running at a rate more than six times 
its normal prewar figure. ‘Today it has 
approximately 5,000 customer accounts. 
e For Productivitv—Louis Polk believes 
that the present trend will lead to 
mechanization of inspection as well as 
of manufacture. ‘This will aid output: 
It will transfer the responsibility of in- 
spection from the worker to the ma- 
chine. 


CLOSER ROCK DUSTING 


The Bureau of Mines has been taking 
a look at how the safety code works in 
coal mining. Last week it reported its 
findings: The Federal Mine Safety Code 
requirements don't go far enough to be 
effective. 

Rock dusting to localize coal-dust ex- 
plosions is standard practice in mines 
today. The federal code specifies that 
the dust—usually pulverized limestone 
—must be applied to walls and ceilings 
to within 80 ft. of working faces. But 
tests at Bruceton, Pa. convinced the 
Bureau of Mines of one thing: ‘lo keep 
explosions from spreading, rock dust 
must be applied to within 40 ft. of 
working faces. And it must be put on 
thick enough to get a mixture that is at 
least 65% incombustible. 

According to the bureau, dusting that 
stops 80 ft. from the working faces 
would have to use enough inert lime- 
stone to produce a mixture that is 
100% incombustible. Under mine oper- 
ating conditions, the bureau says, this 
is impossible. 

The bureau’s report (No. 4195) is 
called “Tests in the Experimental Coal 
Mine to Determine Requirements for 
Preventing Propagation of Coal-Dust 
Explosions in Rooms.” Copies can be 
had from the Bureau of Mines, Publica- 
_ Distribution Section, Pittsburgh 

5 
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WILL YOUR LIGHTING KEEP ITS Nell | NK 


Not if the lamps in your fluorescent 
fixtures begin to blink and flicker! 
That’s when your good lighting be- 
gins to lose favor with customers 


and employees. 


It’s easy to avoid the pitfalls of 
“under par” lighting. Just make 
sure that your fluorescent fixtures 
are equipped with General Electric 
Watch Liogs* — the almost magic 
Starters that make good fluorescent 
lighting better. 


Watch Dogs cut failing lamps 
out of the circuit in less than a 
minute. When new lamps are in- 
Stalled, a push of a button puts 


your fluorescents right back at their 
peak of performance. There’s no 
longer any reason for fatiguing eye- 
strain and poor product display due 
to flickering. 

General Electric Watch Dog 
starters mean money in your pocket 
when it comes to maintenance, too. 
They protect ballasts and circuits 
from the torture of useless starting 
attempts. And they outlast conven- 
tional starters. Better check your 
installations now to make sure that 
they are equipped with the starters 
that keep the “new look” in your 
lighting — General Electric Watch 
Dogs. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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WATCH DOGS are only one of the complete line of adi 
sories which General Electric makes, to help you make the 
most of fluorescent lighting. Better check with your lighting 
contractor, or supplier, to make sure that the fixtures you 
buy and the lighting systems you operate are General 
Electric equipped all the way through. 

For full information, write to Section Q-19-510, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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It's Easy to Record 


nosh lag Baik! 
NEW RCA WIRE RECORDER 





with exclusive 


plug-in 
cartridge 


You make accurate on-the-spot re- 
cordings and play them back with 
crystal clear tone quality. 

The “plug-in” cartridge—exclusive 
to RCA—records up to a half-hour of 
speech or music. Recordings may be 
played back immediately without tedi- 
ous rewinding. They can be played 
back hundreds of times. You can erase 
and record new programs using the 
same cartridge. No wire handling or 
threading. Plug-in cartridge easily 
transferable from one RCA Wire Re- 
corder to another. 


Here are just a few uses for 
RCA Wire Recorder 


Conferences and Discussions—All opin- 
ions are recorded verbatim for play- 
back later or typing in report form. 


Speeches and Lectures — Can be recorded 
and played back for study, editing, tim- 
ing, delivery and memorizing. 

Professional—Lawyers record interviews 
with clients. Doctors can review pa- 
tient’s history. 

Educational — Speech, foreign language 
and dramatic classes use it for speech 
correction, for improving diction. 
Music departments will find it valua- 
ble in many ways. 

At Home—Dictate letters, memos, ideas 
and other memoranda for transcription 
at office. Record radio programs, voices 


of family and friends. 
Send today for FREE 
RCT of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, Ht. J. 


descriptive literature 
SOUND PROOUCTS 
in Caneda: RCA VICTOR Company, Limited, Montreal 


RADIO CORPORATION 
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What's Doing in Chemistry 


New products prominent in papers presented at meeting 
of American Chemical Society; petroleum gets special attention 
New committee studies chemical marketing problems. 


The oil-supply problem isn’t just a 
matter of more wells, more refineries, 
more ships, pipelines, and tankcars. We 
need to use all the tools better. Last 
week, in Chicago, 10,000 chemists and 
chemical engineers at the national meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society 
heard a lot about ways to make more 
and better petroleum products. 

But this was by no means the only 
subject. Papers given at meetings of 17 
A.C’S. divisions ran the gamut of chem- 
istry’s hot topics: atomic energy, foods, 
plastics, farming, medicine, new prod- 
ucts of all types. A.C.S. paid attention 
to the business side of the profession, 
too: job prospects; the lack of technical 
men; chemical marketing (a new A.C.S. 
group is working in this field). 
¢ Oil Technology—Some of the things 
that papers on petroleum chemistry 
covered were: 

A new catalyst for refining, developed 
by Esso Standard Oil Co., promises to 
boost gasoline yields from crude oil by 
as much as 25%. It can also be used to 
lift the fuel-oil yield from crude. Called 
silica-magnesia, it’s a combination of 
milk of magnesia and white sand. 

Although the gasoline you get is not 


Se 





of high quality, it can easily be bl 
with other fuels, Esso chemists say 
catalyst is already in commercial pr 
tion; tests on full-scale comm 
cracking equipment will be made 

Synthetic petroleum was_ bot! 
tacked and praised. Dr. Gustav F; 
research director of Universal Oil | 
ucts Co., saw no need for the prop 
$9-billion government synthetic-oil 
gram, “because there is no real shor! 
of petroleum.” But Bureau of \ 
chemists said that, in some section 
the country, heavy fuel oil can be m 
from coal at costs low enough to « 
pete with the natural product. 

One chemical byproduct of oil rc! 
ing—Polyisobutylene—can be used 
make a large variety of industria] an 
commercial products, said Standard © 
Co. of Indiana. Among the product 
based on it: rubber, machine grease, 
metics, plastic adhesive tape, elect 
insulation, dripless oils for textile 
chines, paints that resist corrosive chen 
icals, a grafting wax for splicing ti 
branches, and a chemical agent for in 
proving diesel-fuel performance. 

S-polymers, plastics made from petro- 
leum, will keep fruits, vegetables, or 
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New Gulf Coast Chemical Plant Goes to Work 


The Gulf Coast’s growing chemical indus- 
try (BW—Mar.2’47,p22) got another full- 
fledged member last week. At Port Neches, 
Tex., Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., swung 
into commercial production in its new 


plant. Among its products: ethylene 
glycol for antifreeze and resins; ethylenc 
oxide, used in synthetic rubber and_plas- 
tics. Above is the control room of the 
ethylene oxide and ethylene glycol unit. 
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TO HELP YOU MEET 
MODERN 
PRODUCTION 
CONDITIONS 


|» THE FIELDS IT SERVES, Blaw-Knox can provide engineering 
services and engineered products that in many cases may mean 
the difference between profit and loss. Blaw-Knox invites 
an engineer-to-engineer discussion with you to determine how 
and to what extent its standard and special products can be 
helpful to you. 


Representative of Blaw-Knox services and products are the 
following: 


Design and construction of complete CHEMICAL AND PROCESS 
PLANTS *« PROCESS EQUIPMENT and machinery for the chemical 
and food industries. - STEEL AND ALLOY CASTINGS giving 
maximum resistance to wear, heat and corrosion. + MILLS, 
AUXILIARY MACHINERY, ROLLS and other special equipment 
for the steel and non-ferrous industries. - PIPING SYSTEMS for 
high pressures and temperatures. +» AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER, fog 
and deluge systems. + RADIO TOWERS and antenna supporting 
structures for all types of broadcasting and communications. 
* ENGINEERED BUILDINGS for industry and agriculture. - 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY for building roads, airports, and 
public works. + STEEL FORMS « CLAMSHELL BUCKETS + STEEL 
GRATING *« ENGINEERING SERVICE in the design of special 
machinery and processes for industry at large. 


BLAW-KNOX 


A Pacemaker for American Initiative and Ingenuity 


2104 Farmers Bank Building + Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
































PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
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Ma ybe a New Farm Building 


In one of 80 scientifically controlled manufacturing operations 
portland cement is processed in huge rotary kilns like the one 
shown above at temperatures as high as 2700 degrees F.—higher 
than the melting point of steel. 

This portland cement is the basic ingredient in the concrete in 
firesafe dairy barns, silos and other farm improvements that save 
feed and labor and help produce and conserve vitally needed 
food supplies. 

This same concrete serves motorists and industry in modern 
pavements by making driving safer and more economical. It saves 
taxpayers money by rendering long years of uninterrupted serv- 
ice at low-annual-cost. 

And for buildings of all kinds—concrete gives durability, fire- 
safety, economy and resistance to weather and decay. 

Concrete homes, besides being comfortable to live in, are rea- 
sonable in first cost, have long life and can be maintained at small 
expense. Any home is a better home when built with concrete. 

So whatever you plan to build—farm structure, highway, home, 
hospital, industrial plant, irrigation system or school— choose 
concrete, the real low-annual-cost construction material. 


Dept. 5a-12, 33 W.Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 








tobacco fresh for six months or 
In tests, thin films were used t 
grapefruit, oranges, and lemons 
six months, Esso chemists said, th« 
was in perfect shape. And retai 
high proportion of its vitamin con: 
e Food—The chemists heard about 
eral developments in the food 
Among them: 

A new vitamin-A preservative \: 
nounced by Ives-Cameron Co., B: 
lyn. ‘The chemical is a combinatio 
lecithin (usually used in making ch 
late candy) and vitamin E. When a 
tle is added to vitamin A derived { 
fish oils, it prevents the destruction of 
the vitamin A by oxygen in the ai 
ordinary room temperatures. 

Food-canning problems were 
cussed in two papers. American Cy 
Co. brought up the possibility of using 
antibiotics (like penicillin) to presen 
canned foods without impairing flay 
Heat, usually used to destroy bacteria in 
food before ‘canning, destroys some vo] 
atile flavors. Research is being done to 





CUTTING WHEEL WITH TWIST 


Trimming irregularly shaped aluminum, 
brass, and iron parts is simplified with this 
new cut-off wheel. The big thing is its 
flexibility. Conventional cut-off wheels are 
rigid disks made of bonded abrasives. The 
new type, made by Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., is built up of four thicknesses of 
fabric, with the abrasive bonded in with a 
resin. 

The new wheels 
more than ordinary 
this, Norton says the new ones last 
longer, don’t break so easily. Becaus« 
the wheel will “follow” an irregular con- 
tour, it can get into corners and depres 
sions for cutting operations that con. 
ventional cut-off wheels can’t very well 
handle. 


cost several times 
types. To offset 
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find a chemical preservative for use in- 
stead of heat. 

Some canners use X-rays, radar waves, 
or electron waves instead of heat to de- 
stroy the bacteria. Scientists from the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
told the chemists that such rays may 
destroy vitamins. The entire subject of 
the effect of high-energy rays on vita- 
mins is under study at M.I.T. 

An improved egg powder has been 
developed at the University of Denver. 
When it is prepared and served as 
scrambled eggs, the result cannot be 
distinguished from fresh eggs—even after 
the powder has been stored for a year. 

A new desalting agent may permit 
normal eating by people now on saltless 
diets. The synthetic ion-exchange resin, 
called Permutit Z, takes salt out of the 
intestines before it can be digested. 
Similar chemically active plastics were 
used during the war to make seawater 
drinkable for flyers downed at sea. 

e For Industry—Industrial chemists, of 
course, came in for a lot of attention. 

Absolute alcohol can now be made as 
cheaply as ordinary 190-proof alcohol, 
said a report from Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. A new distillation process 
and new types of equipment are used. 
The institute’s research on absolute al- 
cohol has been supported by Vulcan 
Copper & Supply Co. 

Carbon disulphide is being made 
with a new process by New Jersey Zinc 
Co. The method uses elemental sul- 
phur and a reactive form of carbon as 
raw materials. ‘The new process is 
cheaper than the old; also, the raw ma- 
terials are easier to get than some, such 
as hardwood charcoal, used in the old 
method. 

Several new plastics were reported. 
The University of Chattanooga told of 
two: (1) a group of hard, scratch-resist- 
ant, transparent plastics which can be 
formed or molded, and (2) a group that 
can kill termites and prevent mildew 
and mold on cloth. New Jersey Zinc 
Co. has developed brilliantly colored 
plastics and paints based on lumines- 
cent pigments. 
¢ New Section—The A.C.S. Chemical 
Marketing Section met for the first time 
at the Chicago gathering. Its field in- 
cludes evaluation of new products; 
study of patents; analysis of potential 
markets; and “trouble-shooting,” once 
products are on the market. 

William H. Harding, of American 
Cyanamid Co.’s research laboratories, 
heads the new section. His theory: The 
chemical industry’s marketing activities 

“offer fields of opportunity as great as 
those of its laboratories and factories. 
There is no mistaking the fact that an 
organized staff for chemical marketing 

. is becoming a major part of the 
industrial team, collaborating with staffs 

engaged in the more fundamental as- 
pects of research . . . and production.” 
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supplies 80 cups an hour 
of Cool Refreshing Water 


NORGE WATER BOY—Portable, Electric Water Cooler .. . 
A revolutionary product. Place anywhere—on desk, in 
office, in conference or reception room, etc. Cooled by Norge 
“Rollator” unit—famed for efficiency. No plumbing—just plug 
into electrical outlet. Handsome steel cabinet, slightly larger 
than a portable radio. Includes cup dispenser, drip pan and 
finger-tip faucet. 
















NORGE NP-10—Electric, Bubbler-type Water 
Cooler... Ideal for factory, cafeteria, store, 
school or large office. Cools up to 10 gallons an 
hour. Easily serves 200 people. Uses the efficient 
cooling unit made famous by Norge—economical. 
Rugged steel cabinet with attractive finish and 
porcelain top. Easy to keep clean, sanitary. 


NORGE HAS THE ANSWER... Norge is a 
pioneer in refrigeration, with great engineering, 
research and production facilities. These assure you 
nothing but the best when the water cooler bears 
the Norge name. Whatever your drinking water 
problem, contact your Norge Dealer for the solu- 
tion. Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 








A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY ‘< 


Refrigerators « Electric Ranges e Gas Ranges 
Home Heaters e« Washers e Home Freezers ¢ 
Electric Water Heaters e Water Coolers 





| SEE 


NORGE 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
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TRACTOR 
TOOLS for 


greater work 
production... 


@ For almost 20 years Hyster 
has been making a full line of 
equipment for use with *Cat- 
erpillar’ track-type tractors. 


The current line of 29 tractor tools 
includes towing winches, yarders, 
donkeys, cranes, logging arches, 
sulkies and the Hystaway — the 
revolutionary tractor tool that 
combines clamshell, dragline, crane 


and bulldozer; all tractor mounted. 


Your “Caterpillar” distributor sells 


and services Hyster tractor equip- 
ment. See him for information. 


Write for catalogs. 


2907 W.E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, Illinois 





















LOGGING ARCHES 
and SULKIES 








Radioactive Scrap 


Engineers wonder how to 
get rid of it, because its toxic 
qualities last so long. Severa| 
solutions are suggested. 


How can plants get rid of radioac 
waste safely? It’s a tough question: § 
wastes can stay harmful for thousa 
of years. 

Talk last week in sanitary-engineering 
circles revolved around that point. | 
rest Western of the Oak Ridge Nationa 
Laboratory brought it to the for 
the recent meeting of the Greater Ney 
York Safety Council. ° 

Such wastes can come from: (1) oper 
tion of chain-reacting piles making p! 
tonium; (2) atomic energy production 
(3) radio-isotope production; and (4 
use of isotopes for experimental wor} 
e Some Possibilities—So far, no one ha 
come up with a real answer. But thes 
possibilities have been explored: 

Concentrate the waste, use it as 
liquid to make concrete blocks, and 
dump the blocks in the ocean. But 
would the concrete outlast the long 
lived radioactive elements in the waste? 

Dilute the waste by dumping it int 
streams and lakes. But no one can |x 
sure the wastes will stay dilute. A) 
other drawback: Algae, clay, and min 
erals sometimes absorb  radioacti' 
wastes, then give off radiation. 

Mix the radio-istopes with stab 
istopes. The result: a weakened mixtui 
that plants and animals won't absorb 

Store the active waste until it di 

composes into stable material. But th« 
half-life (time required for half tl 
atoms of a radioactive element to disin 
tegrate) of some atomic materials is 24 
000 years. What storage container wil 
last that long? 
@ Other Problems—The waste itself isn't 
the engineers’ only disposal problem 
They must also work out ways to tak 
care of air and water used in processing 
at individual atom plants—because t!i 
air and water become radioactive. 


P.S. 

The American Standards Assn. wi)! 
have a team of experts at the first mect 
ing of the committee on textiles of th 
International Organization for Stand 
ardization. The session gets under wa’ 
June 7 at Buxton, England. 

A diesel-research laboratory, ful! 
equipped, will go to Oklahoma Agr 
cultural & Mechanical College. Th« 
laboratory was found at Oberursel, Ge: 
many. Allocation of the equipment wa 
made by the Office of Technical Ser 
ices, Dept. of Commerce, and the U.S 


Office of Education. 
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When Tosca played to an empty” house 


Opera thrives in Philadelphia today. 
It’s one of the signs of the city’s pros- 
perity. But years ago an opera house 
failed to flourish, despite fine talent 
. » » because people thought it was in 
the “wrong”? location. 

Like all cities, Philadelphia has spe- 
cial characteristics. Business prospers 
most when it understands the city. 
The Pennsylvania Company can help 
you profit through knowing Philadel- 
phia—America’s third largest market. 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ° 


Our 18 offices (we have more than 
any other local bank) are in close 
touch with every part of the business 
community. Our officers are alert, 
modern, friendly people. You'll like 
dealing with them, and they’ll take a 
personal interest in giving you every 
service a bank can offer business— 
from picking a plant site to simpli- 
fying payroll routines. No matter 
where your plant is located in city or 
suburbs, one of our offices is nearby. 


18 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





You'll appreciate our heavy use of 
air mail in clearing checks and the 
24-hour-a-day operation of our transit 
department. All our experience and 
our great fund of statistical business 
information will be at your command. 
But perhaps you'll benefit most by 
the way we can help you know the 
local business scene and business peo- 
ple—with the kind of knowledge that 
makes it very easy for you to “find 
your way around” in Philadelphia. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 
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PRODUCTS 
BRING HEATING 
COMFORT TO 
HOMES, 

OFFICE BLDGS., 
INSTITUTIONS, 
HOTELS, 
FACTORIES, 
HOSPITALS, 
STORES, 
GARAGES. 
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RADIATOR TRAP 





C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
400 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6 





NEW PRODUCTS 















Quick Pipe Joint 


Cutting and threading pipe for “I” 
and “L” crosses on scaffolds and racks 
is often a costly time-consuming bottle- 
neck. P. R. Hollaender Mfg. Co., 3841 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 20, be- 
lieves it has the answer to the problem: 
its Nu-Rail fitting. With this fitting you 
can join pipes at right angles im no 
more time than it takes to tighten a 
couple of screws. 

The fitting 1s an eccentric cross. Pipes 
slide into it without threading or spe- 
cial preparation. ‘Tightening hollow- 
head screws completes the joining 

Right now the crosses are made in 
aluminum and iron; aluminum alloy 
may be tried in the future. Sizes are 
14 x 1 im, 14-x 14 in. 

An added selling point: By butting 
two fittings together you get a hinge 
for a pipe gate. 

e Availability: 60 days. 


Tensionless Processor 


A lot of textile shrinkage can be 
chalked up to the yanking and stretch- 
ing that fabncs get in processing. For 
years enginecrs have been working on 
a way to ease the tension. Now Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co., Orange, Mass., 
claims its ‘TVensitrol principle will do 
the trick. 

The idea has already been applied to 
width and rope washers—machines used 
in wet processing of practically all tex- 
tiles. The company feels it may also 
open the way to continuous dyeing with 
faster dyestuffs. 

Tensitro] leaves fabncs tensionless 
throughout continuous finishing opera- 
tions—regardless of any tendency of the 
material to stretch or shrink. It does 


this without change in the spec 
moving parts. The machine has top 
bottom rolls and exit rolls—thr 
which the cloth moves. ‘The spe« 
the bottom rolls is greater than 
speed of the exit rolls by a certain } 
centage. This percentage is greater t 
the maximum amount of shrinkage t 
could occur in the fabric. The < 
moves along in a totally relaxed and | 
sionless condition In the washing : 
chines already built, the speed is ab 
300 yd. per min. 

e Availability: six months. 


Washer-Waxer 


Car washing and waxing can be a on 
step operation, according to C.-/ 
Chemical Co., a division of Alli 
Home Products Corp., Beloit, W 
C.-Z. has developed a compound, Way 
E-Wash, that does both jobs at onc« 

You add two ounces of the coi 
pound to two gallons of water. The wa 
mixes evenly throughout the solution 
Applied to the car with a sponge, tl 
mixture raises dirt, carries it away 
the water drains off. ‘The wax ingred 
ent stays on the surface as a finel 
powdered dust. As a last step, you 1 
move the dust with a chamois or di 
cloth. The result, says C.-Z., 1s a gloss 
coat and a finished job in about 30 min 
e Availability: this month. 
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Versatile Sprayer 


Food Machinery Corp.’s John Bean 
Mfg. Co., 61 Hazel, Lansing, Mich., 
(BW-—Apr.24'48,p50) has another farm 
sprayer ready for market. It’s the Spar- 
tan, a small portable sprayer for gardens, 
orchards, and truck farms. 

The Spartan has a 15-gal. tank, de- 
livers 3 gal of spray per min. at any 
pressure up to 200 Ib. The lower pres- 
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Take Workman Service, Inc., of Chicago, New 
York, Minneapolis, Seattle and Los Angeles, 
for example. This firm provides a calculating 
service to more than 3,400 business concerns, 
handling overloads and peak period work. Cal- 
culating is Workman Service’s stock in trade. 
Naturally, they have tested a!/ calculators to 
find the fastest, most accurate and most efficient. 


It is especially significant that like other such 
firms, Workman Service uses Burroughs Calcu- 
lators almost exclusively. What a telling endorse- 
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mn URROUGHS CALCULATORS”, 
ANY OTHER KIND-- 





ment for the greater speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of Burroughs Calculators! 


ACCEPT THIS FRIENDLY CHALLENGE! 


Comparison and tests will show you—just as 
they have shown Workman Service—that 
work can be handled faster, more accurately 
and at lower costs on Burroughs Calculators. 
Your local Burroughs representative chal- 
lenges you to let him prove it—with your own 
work and your own people. Call him up and 
tell him you’re ready to accept his challenge. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 


EASIER TO LEARN 


WHEREVER 


Tem eRE*S 


BUSINESS 


FASTER TO OPERATE 


THERE'S BUR ROUGH. 

















FOR 35 YEARS WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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WITH PERMUTIT PROCESS WATER! 


What puts a manufacturer ahead of his competitors ? 

It’s lower costs ... faster production .. . better 
quality! One good way to gain all three benefits at once 
is to use process water fitted to today’s modern equip- 
ment, materials and methods. For the past 35 years 
Permutit has chemically corrected process water in 
plants in every industry. 

Put your plant a jump ahead! Call in Permutit 
engineers for consultation without obligation. Just 
write to The Permutit Company, Dept. BW-5, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., or to the 
Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 

For the home: the new electric-automatic water 
softener. Easy F. H. A.terms! No down payment! 


Permutit 





sures are for weed killing and D] 

spraying; the higher pressures han 

orchard work—and whitewashing. 
The unit is mounted on pneuma 

tired wheels; a height positioner h 

the sprayer level during use. 

e Availability: immediate. 




















Crane on Wheels 


One good lift deserves another. So 
Mixermobile Manufacturers thought 
when it added a new crane attachment 
to its movable hoisting tower, the 
Towermobile. The machine can be 
driven to the job and set up in 10 or 15 
minutes. 

Besides the tower, the operator now 
has a 20-ft. boom that lifts 9,000 lb. 
With it he can hoist the tower from 
the truck chassis when a job calls for a 
crane alone. Standard boom length is 
20 ft.; with extensions it can be 
stretched to 40 ft. The boom can be 
raised to an 85-deg. angle, has a swing 
of 360 deg. 

The tower itself lifts concrete or 
building materials. Its hoisting height 
(with a 10-ft. addition) is 45 ft. Its 
capacity: 6,000 Ib. 

The manufacturer is at 685 N. E. 
Halsey St., Portland, Ore. 


Multi-Purpose Building Panel 

A building material, Durisol, is de- 
signed to have the workability of wood 
and the durability of concrete. It is a 
mixture of wood shavings, chemically 
treated and impregnated, and Portland 
cement. Pressure shapes it into blocks, 
panels, and slabs for roofs, floors, outside 
walls, or partitions. 

The material was first manufactured 
in Europe. Now Durisol, Inc., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, is producing 
it for the U.S. market. 

A few of its features: sound absorp- 
tion, fire resistance, insulation (a slab 
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4 in. thick provides as much insulation 
as a brick and mort&r wall 20 in. thick, 
says Durisol). The material can be 
nailed, drilled, and cut with a hand 
saw. It weighs 35 Ib. per cu. ft. 

Durisol can be precoated with water- 
repellent plaster or paint at the factory. 
Panels are tongue-and-grooved for quick 
installation. They can be nailed, 


screwed, or bolted to framing. 

e Availability: in quantities, end of this 
year; smalt lots can be had now for 
testing. 


Balanced Bag Holder 


If your mail department could be 
neater, Commercial Controls Corp. 
thinks you'll want to try its new mailbag 
holder. The device is made of tubular 
steel, fits any size bag. A free-swinging 
bracket holds the bag open so that mail 
can be tossed or dropped into it. 
Height can be adjusted from 36 in. to 
40 in. Steel pegs hold up the bag; there 
are no springs or parts to get out of 
order. Compact and _ space-saving, the 
holder fits in 184 x 184 in. of floor space. 
The company address: 640 Culver Rd., 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Space-Saving Paint Mill 

A compact “one-piece” paint mill is 
a development of Hy-R-Speed, Inc., 
1127 Riverside Dr., Los Angeles 31. 
The machine is designed to grind a 
wide variety of paints at a speed of 150 
gal. per hr. It works with two abrasive 
stones, one stationary, the other rotat- 
ing at high speed. 

Hy-R-Speed says the mill is easy to 
clean; a special trap catches foreign par- 
ticles, protects the grinding stones from 
damage. Other features: precision ad- 
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OPERATES FARM MACHINES. 
Dozens of the machines or im- 
plements on your farm can be 
powered by MULTI-TOOL, Elim- 
inate drudgery, speed work, cut 
costs with portable all - purpose 
Multi-Tool. 





ot 


UTILITY SHAFT or BELT AND 
PULLEY. Three-stage pulley per- 
mits quick attachment of belt to 
farm machines. Flexible shaft 
drive extends Multi-Tool’s 
usefulness. 





STAND BY POWER. When line 
power fails, Multi-Tool can oper- 
ate AC or DC generators, or be 
belted direct to milking machines, 
pumps, refrigerators and other 
equipment which must be kept 
running. 


‘CONTINENTAL MOTORS 


ANNOUNCES 






TRADE MARK REG. 


Multi-Tool is well bal- 
anced, light in weight, 
easy to carry to the 
“hundred and one" tools 
and machines it will 
drive. 


for a Hundred and One Jobs 


Multi-Tool is the portable, self-contained 
power source designed to operate many 
different tools and machines. Fingertip speed 
control permits selection of the speed right 
for each job. Multi-Tool will run any machine 
or shop tool requiring up to |'/2 h.p. 

This new product of Continental Motors 
Corp. is now being distributed to the farm 
market, and as production meets demand, 
will be available everywhere. 


Would you like to know 
more about MULTI-TOOL? 


An attractive 8-page catalog is available to 
anyone interested in knowing more about this 
latest idea in reliable farrm power. A card 
or letter will bring this catalog to you. 

INVITED 


DEALER INQUIRIES 


If you are a farm implement or hardware dealer, you're 
sure to be interested in the sales and profit possibilities 
of Multi-Tool. Literature and the name of the nearest 
distributor will be forwarded promptly on request. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


Multi-Tool Division 620D Ford Bidg. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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ILLIAM PENN granted the land to the first Brubaker in 1717. 
And Brubakers, man and boy, have tilled it and kept it fertile 
ever since. 
Today the farming methods of Levi Brubaker and his son Aaron are 
among the most modern in the country. The principles they farm 
by are as sound as nature’s. Big crops make the land better, 


they say—if you repay the soil with its just return. 


From the fields the Brubakers take 20,000 bushels of potatoes and 
bumper crops of corn, tobacco, wheat and hay. For the market 
they raise broilers and turkeys, keep a big laying flock and fatten 


steers and hogs. 


For these worthy people, good farming is good living. It is a way of 
life full of work to be done—well . . . a life too busy for petty 


cares, too complete for discontent. 


The Brubakers are a Country Gentleman family whose story, in 
detail, goes to Country Gentleman’s 2,300,000 subscribers 

in the May issue. It is an inspiring addition to the Good Farming= 
Good Living series—true pictures of Country Gentleman families 


who have found satisfaction and success in their life on the land. 





1. FOUR TRACTORS, corn picker, hay 
baler and other up-to-date machines work 
the farm. In the huge barn, electric motors 
are used for ventilation, pumps, saw, grain 
elevators, hay drying, hammer mill. 





5. BUILT IN 1812, since remodeled, the 
big, solid house has 12 rooms, 2 baths, is 
heated by an automatic oil burner. Mrs. 
Brubaker has an electric range, refrigerator, 
mangle, washing machine, kitchen mixer. 
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To the Brubakers of Lancaster County, Pa., 
good farming in itself is as satisfying as the good living 
they get from their 231-year-old farm. 








2. 200 BEEF cattle were brought in this 
year for feeding. Grade Herefords are usu- 
ally bought, sometimes Black Angus. Meat 
animals are an important part of Brubaker’s 
program of diversification, 







iPS “3 ‘ 


6. VISITORS come often to talk farming 
and family. Here Son Aaron with his wife 
and children entertain friends at dinner. 
Aaron’s boy, the dark-haired lad at the left, 
says, “We have lots of good things to eat.” 


Better Farming, Better Living _/ 


3. ‘TOBACCO is another valuable diversi- 
fying crop. The Brubakers raise a high 
grade—85% wrapper, 15% filler. Here the 
slats of the storage barn have been opened 
for ventilation after damp weather. 





7. THE BRUBAKERS take produce, 
scrubbed and spotless, to the famed Lan- 
caster market—store their own supply of 
fruit, vegetables and meat in the home 
freezer or in a locker in Lancaster. 


4. POULTRY is an essential part of the 
Brubaker economy. They raise 12,000 to 
15,000 broilers, 500 turkeys a year—main- 
tain a laying flock of 2500 White Leghorns— 
use modern buildings and methods, 





8. LEVI BRUBAKER takes keen interest 
in his grandson’s progress—sees him follow- 
ing the family tradition. As it has for more 
than two centuries, good farming and good 
living will go on in Lancaster County. 











justment of the grind, lightwei 
aluminum alloy construction. 
e Availability: 10 to 14 days. 


eS. 

Packing for stainless steel valves . 
pumps on chemical equipment is ma 
: a a called ‘Teflon (polytet 

uoroethylene). Because graphite n 
. | ia’ t t cause an electrolytic scion when 
cGici £a& comes into contact with high-carb 
: steel in the presence of acid, the 1 
packing substitutes mica for the graj 
ite. The packing is available as mold 
rings from Power Products Co., 
Broadway, New York 4. 

Industrial thermometer has a _ ), 
connection between the stem and ca 
Either part can be placed at any ang 
through a 180 deg. arc—before or aft 
installation. The maker: Weksler Th« 
mometer Corp., 52 W. Houston S:., 
New York 12. 

Big air mail envelopes are made in 
94 in. by 124 in. size by Standar 
Envelope Mfg. Co., 1600 E. 30 St 
Cleveland 14. 

Rubber heels and soles of a neutral! 
color will blend with either black o: 
brown shoes. U.S. Rubber Co., Rock« 
feller Center, N. Y., developed the 
shade. 

Automatic framing square developed 
by Lloyd L. Crowley, 1880 S. 12th St., 
Salem, Ore., takes the headache out of 
figuring construction details on roofs 
All the worker has to know is the width 
of the building and the pitch of the 
roof. The square does the rest; it fig 
ures length of rafters and rise per run 
ning ft., gives a pattern for marking all 
cuts. 

Home dish washer does double duty 
on your sink. Water, mixed with soap 


Tape passes 





Another story showing how 





Bauer & Black ‘‘Specific Tapes 
for Specific Uses”’ save time 


and money for industry. 


PROBLEM: Huge ventilating 
stacks over steel pickling vats 
gave trouble to Acme Steel Co. 
(Riverdale, Ill., plant). The con- 
ventional duct connector joining 
upper and lower halves of the 
svack used to wear out, in 90 
days, from the combined attack 
of weather, continuous vibration 
and sulfuric acid fumes. Bauer & 
Black Industrial sanesive Tape 
Engineers provided the 


SOLUTION: A new connector was fashioned from Bauer & Black In- or synthetic detergent, is sprayed on the 
dustrial Adhesive Tapes #263 and #281 and a neoprene-coated, dishes with a brush attached to the 
Fiberglas fabric. Both tapes are made of Fiberglas cloth and a unit. Release a button and you get 
special vulcanized adhesive. They stubbornly resist deterioration, clear stream for rinsing. When washing 


is finished, the unit becomes a regular 
mixing faucet. Dishmaster Corp., As 
Rockwell Ave., Pontiac 19, Mich., cal 


and their airtight seal grows stronger with age. The new connector 
has now been in place over 9 months, with little DETERIORATION! 


Hundreds of industries have found, like Acme, that Bauer & 
: : . the fixture the Dishmaster. 
Black Industrial Adhesive Tapes save time and trouble, improve New fabrics using Koroscal-covered 
products. glass yarns have been announced by 
YOU can effect savings or product improvement with “the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. The 
right tape in the right place.”’ If the tape you need isn’t in our plastic film covers each thread instead of 
catalog, we’ll make it! Write Dept. 7-5 today for full informa- the over-all fabric. 


Ribbed-top conveyor belt is made by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. It is specially designed to stop 
backslip in carrying sand and_ wet- 


& g & L A Cc mixed concrete up steep inclines. 
( B & u & K ) Gasoline overflow in filling your auto- 
mobile tank can be stopped with the 
Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 Ventalarm Fil-Gard. The maker is 
Scully Signal Co., Cambridge, Mass 
Industrial Adhesive Tape The gadget gives off a_ continuous 
onattenn buaaices whistle while the tank is being filled. 
When the tank is full, the whistle stops. 
A baffle in thesneck of the device pre 

vents siphoning. 


tion. No obligation, of course. 


Products of 
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Tests Select Safe Bus Drivers 


Central Greyhound reduces accident rate among newly 
hired men by subjecting applicants to strict physical and mental ex- 
aminations. Other Greyhound lines have adopted the program. 


Last week Central Greyhound Lines 
decided to hire no more single men un- 
der 26 as bus drivers. Purpose: to hedge 
against passage of a new draft law. The 
move wasn’t particularly surprising to 
bus-industry executives. For Central has 
been turning its personnel policies up- 
side down for the last two years. 

e Accidents Costly—Central figures that 
the average collision costs it $400. Up 
to a couple of years ago, the average 
new driver had an average of three ac- 
cidents a year. Experienced drivers, on 
the other hand, average only one acci- 
dent a year or less—they drive between 
60,000 and 75,000 miles per accident. 

That’s not bad when you consider 
Grevhound’s definition of an accident: 
“Any collision or occurrence that in- 
volves contact” between a bus and 











either (1) another vehicle, (2) a person, 
or (3) an object, stationary or other- 
wise—“‘whether damage is apparent or 
not, regardless of circumstances, regard- 
less of motion (or not) by vehicles, per- 
sons, or objects involved.” 
e Tests—The accident rate of new driv- 
ers was simply costing Central too much 
money. So in 1946 Sam Wirenius, 
head of Central's Safety Dept., decided 
to do something about it. He an- 
nounced that from then on all appli- 
cants for jobs as drivers would get (1) 
far stricter physical exams, and (2) 
psychological tests set up especially for 
the bus industry by testing bureaus. 
The program was so successful that 
every Greyhound operating company is 
installing a similar system. Last year 
was the first in which both the physical 








Light-Metal Truck Beats Road Weight Regulations 


Truck builders are busting out all over with 
aluminum and magnesium truck parts and 


bodies. The lightweight models were pri- 
marily designed to beat highway weight 
regulations. But truckers find that they 
also get more gasoline mileage, 'engthen 
tire life, and reduce wear-and-tear on truck 
drivers. Among companies that have re- 
cently publicized their efforts in the auto- 
motive light-metal field are: 

Brown Industries, Spokane, Wash. This 
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company makes aluminum trailers, like the 
one above. 

Trailmobile Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
makes aluminum wheels as well as light- 
weight bodies. 

Permold Co., Medina, Ohio, and Day- 
ton (Ohio) Steel Foundry have teamed up 
to make aluminum-alloy wheels. 

Previously, Kaiser-Frazer Co. announced 
it is experimenting with magnesium auto 


wheels (BW—Mar.13’48,p40). 








LURIA 


STANDARD 


BUILDINGS 


A balanced line of Standard Buildings 
to satisfy every industrial need 





<i 


Luria offers a complete line of Stand- 
ard Buildings specifically planned 
to be adaptable for all industrial 
requirements. Several basic types 
in a wide range of sizes can be used 
individually or in a variety of com- 
binations. 

Luria buildings are permanent 
structures fabricated from heavy 
structural steel and designed to com- 
ply with the latest building codes. 





« UNIT WIDTHS 
40’ to 100’ 


ie ) + LENGTH ADJUST: 


ABLE IN INCRE- 
MENTS OF 20° 


‘* CLEARANCE AT EAVES 12’ to 20’ 


A choice in 
the use of 
collateral 
materials 
and the lo- 
cation and 











type of doors and windows increases 
the utility and allows complete free- 
dom in architectural treatment. 


LURIA ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, WN. Y. 

1734 Candler Bidg., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston 10, Mass. 
First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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YOU CAN CUT 
YOUR 
TURNING COSTS 








your lathes have the 
Power, Rigidity and 
Spindle Speeds to 
use Carbide Tools 
effectively 


for instance... 


Here is a typical example of the effective 
use of Carbide Cutting Tools on a Jones 
& Lamson #3 Ram Type Turret Lathe. 
This cap screw is completely machined 


from SAE X-1335 bar stock in| minute. 
The turning cut, taken at 1500 RPM 


(Approx. 450 SFM) with .015” FEED, 
requires in excess of 16 HORSEPOWER. 
Depth of cut is .205”. 

Send for our folder “One A Minute” 
which describes this operation in detail, 
and contains vital information for any- 


YOU CANNOT COMPETE with production like this with ma- 
chines less powerful, less rigid. 

Jones & Lamson Lathes guarantee your investment. 

They anticipate the future in metal turning. 

They are built with great reserves of ruggedness. 

They are powered to meet even more than today’s requirements 
for the effective use of carbide tools. 

Let a Jones & Lamson engineer study your turning operations. 
He will be able to make recommendations that will improve 
your profit picture. He has for others. 





one contemplating the purchase of a 
Turret Lathe, or wishing to better his 
turning operations. 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 
Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic 
Lathes + Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Machines - Automatic Thread Grinders - Optical 
Comparators - Automatic Opening Threading Dies and 

Chasers - Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 





bee 


ones & Lamson Lathes 
ARE POWERED for CARBIDE 









and psychological segments of Wirenius’ 
plan were in full operation. On the ay- 
erage, the new men hired during the 
year were 60% as good as the experi- 
enced drivers, accidentwise. ‘lhe com- 
parable figure for 1945 was 38%. 

Put another way, the average ney 

drivers in 1947 increased his mileage 
per collision by 16,000. Since 193 men 
were hired during the year, Central got 
a bonus of more than 3-million acci- 
dent-free miles from its new driver- 
selection program. 
e Lax Physicals—Before the plan was 
adopted, the physical examinations of 
driver-candidates were quite lax. In 
1946 Wirenius subjected to re-examina- 
tion 152 applicants who had passed local 
physicals and had been sent to the com- 
pany’s Cleveland driving school. Some 
25% of them were found to be defec- 
tive in one way or another. Most of 
these defects had to do with vision; 
seven candidates were found to be to- 
tally colorblind. 

Wirenius cites two big reasons for 

this state of affairs: (1) Local doctors 
didn’t have the equipment for proper 
checking of sight and hearing, and (2) 
The fact that the candidate himself paid 
for the examination swayed some doc- 
tors toward leniency. Devices have now 
been installed in each of Central’s re- 
gional offices to test sight and hearing. 
They can be operated by the average 
layman after a little training; they weed 
out candidates who attempt to conceal 
sight or hearing defects from the ex- 
amining physicians. 
e Mental Tests—l’o get his psychologi- 
cal tests set up, Wirenius turned to 
professional testing organizations. He 
prepared a list of 250 drivers—125 of 
them the best in the system, accident- 
wise; the other 125 the poorest. 

Without being told the purpose of 
the tests, these men were subjected to 
batteries of questions. On this basis, 
the testing organizations worked out a 
series of questions which clearly distin- 
guished the good drivers from the bad. 
e Third Factor—Personality questions 
are included, too. There are several 
reasons for this: 

(1) The driver is “Mr. Greyhound” 
to everyone he meets while wearing his 
uniform. So the company wants men 
who are polite, cheerful, understanding. 

(2) Promotion within the ranks of 
drivers is slow. So men with more than 
average ambition are not wanted. 

(3) Men of unusual intelligence 
aren’t wanted either. The company has 
found that they are prone to look down 
their noses at the company, the job, and 
the passengers. 

e Drawback—There’s one minor draw- 
back to the new system: It means that 
a much larger number of new recruits 
have to be gathered each year to get 
the required number of new drivers. 
Reason: The number of selected is a 
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much smaller percentage than it used 
to be. 

Last year Central needed 193 new 
drivers during the year. To get them, 
631 were tested. Of these only 214 
assed the screening tests and were en- 

rolled in the training school; only 190 
graduated. Of those screened out by the 
tests, 28% were found to have hidden 
characteristics which would make them 
undesirable as bus operators. 
e Double Check—As a final check on 
the accuracy of selection, Central hired 
several men last vear who were rated 
“borderline” by the tests. Within’ six 
months every one of them had been 
dismissed; company records show they 
had 60% more accidents than the aver- 
age of the other new men hired. 


Ford in France 


Light car, shelved two years 
ago in U.S., to be made abroad 
both for export and for use 
on the Continent. 


The Ford light car, shelved almost 

two years ago (BW-—Sep.21’46,p41), 
will go into production atter all. But 
it will make its bow in France, not 
in the United States. 
e Production by Fall—Development and 
tooling of the project has been trans- 
ferred to the Ford of France plant at 
Poissy, near Paris. The move is the first 
notable aspect of Henry Ford II's plans 
to modernize the output and quicken 
the merchandising of the company’s 
European affiliates. Makeready work at 
Poissy will bloom into production-line 
autos next fall, in time for the October 
shows on the Continent. 

The French Ford will be somewhat 

revamped from the original American 
specifications on the project. The V-8 
powerplant will turn up 66 hp., and 
the wheelbase will be 105 in.—compared 
with 100 hp. and 114 in. for today’s 
standard American Fords. 
e For Export—The new Poissy product 
will be designed for the medium-low- 
priced field on the Continent. More 
significant, it will be earmarked for as 
much export volume as possible, to pro- 
vide foreign exchange for France. 

Ford-Poissy is by itself one of the six 
car manufacturing groups created by 
the French “Monnet Plan” during 
1946. Last year its 12,754 workers pro- 
duced nothing but trucks, as called for 
by national manufacturing controls. 
© Owned by Ford—The plant was dam- 
aged moderately by bombs during the 
war, but has since been rebuilt. All 
Ford of France facilities are owned 
jointly by the Ford Motor Co. at Dear- 
born and Ford of England (itself 60% 
owned by Ford Motor Co.). 
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@ A cotton fiber content paper in a broad 
range of colors, Chieftain Bond is especially suitable for 
printing and lithographing. It has sturdy texture, impres- 
sive feel, appearance and uniformity. Chieftain Bond is 
ased largely for business stationery, company letterheads 
and envelopes, sales letters, office forms and other semi-per- 


manent documents. 
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TRAE! SURE LT COI 


These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Weenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY « NEENAH, WIS. 











D. you need 
a combined 
detergent and 
wetting agent — 
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THAT'S BETTER 


THESE 
3 ways 2? 


Houghton’s CERFAK 1300, a 
non-ionic, liquid surface active 
agent, has these three superior- 
ities over the many such agents 
being offered to industry: 


1. It’s both an excellent deter- 
gent and speedy wetting agent. 
IT’S EFFICIENT! 


2. It has a wider range of appli- 
cation ...does more jobs, better. 


IT’S VERSATILE! 


3. It is so highly concentrated 
that .04% to .05% solutions will 
cover practically all needs. 

IT’S ECONOMICAL ! 


Textile mills, paper mills, tanner- 
ies — any concerns doing wet 
processing can use CERFAK 
1300 to excellent advantage. 
For factual folder, write E. F. 
Houghton & Co.,303 W. Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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CERFAK 
1300 


THE NEW ACROSS-THE-BOARD DETERGENT 

















_.. Tests Tires for Winter Driving 


The perils of winter driving are get- 
ting a going-over in this indoor ice- 
skating rink in Akron, Ohio. ‘Tire en- 
gineers of B. F. Goodrich Co. are ex- 
perimenting to find better materials for 
nonskid treads and long-wearing tires. 
All kinds of ideas for “winterizing” 
tires have been tried. Steel coils, wood 
particles, or abrasives imbedded in the 
tread material have reduced skidding by 
as much as 30%. But in the blistering 


summer heat, these compounded treads 
don’t stand up. Goodrich is now try- 
ing to lick that problem, too. 

lo date some 50 sets of tires have 
been skidded on the ice. Gages, special 
speedometers, and brake-meters meas- 
ure the traction of the tire, skid-distance, 
and true speed during the skid. The 
gage in the lower picture records the 
differences in pull of the various tread 
designs and tire compounds. 
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from the Robert Riskin Picture MAGIC TOWN starring James Stewart. 
An RKO Radio release.—A Story of the typical American home fown. 


President 
JOURNAL 
th e Country 
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ocoe WEW MERCURY 
52 PAGE CATALOG! 


LLUSTRATES and describes the complete 
line of Mercury industrial fork trucks, 


lift trucks, tractors and trailers. Includes 
features, specifications and application. 

It's the most comprehensive literature 
released by The Mercury Manufacturing 
Company in its 36 years’ material han- 
dling experience. A new and important 
cost reduction source for every handling 
executive. Request your free copy of 
Catalog No. 7-11 on company letter- 
head, today. 












Mercury “Jeep” 
fork truck, 
2000 Ib. cap., 
quickly stacks 
heavy load to 
ceiling height. @ 





4146 S. Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 






MER CU 


TRACTORS ¢ TRAILERS © LIFT TRUCKS 
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1 GEAR IS FORMED from a rough forging by feeding it against a shaping tool which 
cuts one tooth at a time. Oil dripping from gear teeth keeps cutting edge cool 


Know-How In Gears 


Gears are the watchworks of any auto 
or truck. Making them is a skill-de- 
manding job. They must be mass-pro- 
duced—yet accurate to within a thou- 
sandth of an inch. 

One of the biggest mass-produeers of 
transmission assemblies is the Chevrolet 
plant at Toledo, Ohio. Some 32 years 
of experience and 13-million assemblies 
have gone into this plant’s bank of 





a MEASUREMENTS of cut gear are 
automatically recorded as it is checked 


know-how. Like the rest of the General 
Motors family, the plant is kept busy 
experimenting with new and different 
techniques to step up production eff- 
ciency. A recent job at Chevrolet-Toledo 
was putting a new transmission for 
heavy-duty trucks on the assembly line. 

Here are some of the steps that go 
into the making of gears and other com- 
ponent parts of transmission assemblies. 





FURTHER TEST checks accuracy of 
teeth (TURN TO PAGE 70) 
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A TOUGH YEAR ON PAPER! 


This year, we understand, there will be 53 per cent 
more trade, industrial, professional, agricultural, 
and educational shows and exhibitions than there 
were last year. The predicted attendance is to break 
all records. 

Presumably, then, 1948 will be a tough year on 
paper, for it must be remembered that an invitation 
to “take one” can dispose of a vast volume of cata- 
logs, booklets, brochures, broadsides, folders, 
novelties, and keepsakes . . . even to a single visitor! 


Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and 


Wheelwright lines are ideal for point-of-display 
media of every conceivable sort. If you are planning 
something extra-special as a hand-out in conjunction 
with your exhibit, therefore, you can do a lot worse 
than to keep in mind that there is a gradually in- 


creasing supply of “the best buy in paper today.” 


* *& * Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, includ- 
ing such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C 
Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION + “PAPER MAKERS’'TO AMERICA” 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia + Boston « Chicago « Dayton 








if you would like 

to know how others 
use TELETALK... 

calla Graybar Dealer 


Let’s assume you 
need the many 
advantages of 
“Teletalk” inter- 
communication 
in your business 
(and what business doesn’t?) — 
what is the best way to go about 
getting an installation? The an- 
swer: Call your 
local Graybar 
office for the 
name of nearest 
dealer! ... 
Graybar “Teletalk” 
dealers are qualified by actual ex- 
perience to appraise your individ- 
ual needs, and to recommend just 
the right “Teletalk” 
models (including 
number and 
proper location 
of units) to 
assure you the 


greatest efficiency, economy and 


convenience. .. . There are Gray- 
bar offices in 100 principal cities. 
If none is listed in your telephone 


directory, write to us direct. 


rfl, 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


ieletal 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Greybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


? 


LOADED INTO BASKETS on this rotating table after initial hardening, gears pass 
through a shot-pelting process which cleans them and hardens surface 


BATHED in stream of cutting fluid, 
this hub-component gear is moved 


against a cutter which slots it 


7 


HARDENING of some parts is done by induction current. 


HOUSINGS, like this transmission 
cover, as well as gears, are turned out 


at Chevrolet’s Toledo plant 


High-frequency juice 


heats pieces red hot; then they are quenched with water spray (TURN TO PAGE 72) 
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“Teletalk enables us to find out, the status of “any 


order in a matter of seconds,” states Mr. Earl E.>~, 


Jones, busy Vice President of the\John S. Swift 
Company, operators of four large printing plants. 
\ 


“It cuts out useless running around. When a cus- 
tomer calls, we can tell him what he wants, to know 
just by flipping a ‘Teletalk’ key and getting the 
information without going around to various depart- 
ments. This saves time on long distance calls,‘too. 
‘Teletalk’ saves time and money all the way around.” 


The “Teletalk” installation in Swift’s Chicago plant, 
consists of four master stations and eleven auxiliary ‘ 
speaker stations, all strategically located to provide 
instant voice-to-voice intercommunication between 
key individuals and departments. 





Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and 





“Where Quality is a 


Talk about expediting work... 


here’s how you do it! 


That’s one of “Teletalk’s” big advantages — flexi- 
bility!’ Savings in time, energy and movement are 
‘just as relatively important in a smaller organization 
as ia vast plant. Whatever the size of your opera- 
tion it “will pay you to investigate the potential 
savings, benefits and increased efficiency “Teletalk” 
can bring you. ht 
Your local “Teletalk” distributor or 
dealer will gladly, and without 
obligation, suggest the most 
economical and practical 
installation based upon his 
skilled appraisal of your 
\ specific needs. Look in the 
‘classified telephone book a 
lnder “Teletalk” ... or write — 
us direct. i 





\ 
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“telétalk 


\ REG. U.S. PAT. a 
INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
\ i 
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American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 







Established 1909 
Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Stopped 
start the 


A power equipment accident that 
stops the wheels turning at your 
plant can cost plenty in property 
damage. But that’s not all. You have 
to put down more red-ink figures for 
loss of earnings: Orders delayed. 
Sales down. Customers lost to 
competitors. 

To forestall trouble, many fore- 
sighted manufacturers use the pro- 
tective features of Hartford Steam 
Boiler insurance. The Company’s 
thorough inspections are aimed at 
spotting unsafe conditions in power 
units —enabling plants to correct 
these conditions before expensive 
accidents occur. 





wheels 


red ink 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s engi- 
neers, the country’s largest staff de- 
voted solely to power equipment 
protection, draw upon the Com- 
pany’s 82 years of experience in this 
one specialized line. The field men 
are located so they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. 

These are among the reasons why 
Hartford Steam Boiler is first choice, 
by far, with those who purchase 
Engineering Insurance. Your own 
agent or broker can give you more 
detailed information on how the 
Company can best 
serve your indi- 
vidual needs. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines © Electrical Equipment 














a HYDRAULIC PRESS mounts gear 


assembly on transmission main shaft 


ASSEMBLED TRANSMISSION | is 
given final manual check 


Switchovers Carefully Planned 


The Chevrolet-Toledo plant has 
more than 2,000 machine tools—plus a 
variety of heat-treating, conveyor, and 
other equipment—turning out trans- 
mission parts. 

When a new model—like the heavy- 
duty truck assembly—is scheduled, the 
plant’s engineering office gets it first. 
Engineers draw up the assembly-line 
steps, then start a pilot run. Each step, 
from foundry forging to finished prod- 
uct, is carefully checked. And while it 
is in the j.anning stage the new model 
must not interrupt production of an 
old model. 

Only after all the assembly-line snags 
and knots have been smoothed out do 
engineers give the go-ahead for the 
change-over. 
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Production Moving 
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Some of the precision heat- . 
treated tools manufactured 

by DAMASCUS STEEL } 
PRODUCTS CORP. 

















Section of the heat-treating 
department with close-up é 
view of the simple Gas-fired i a : 
furnace used for a wide- me as 
range of heat-treating opera- 
tions on small tools. Photos ee 
courtesy the Eclipse Fuel En- we sib 

gineering Co., Rockford, Ill. 





With this Gas-fired furnace installed right in the 
production-line, and with automatic GAS controls, 
heat-treating was reduced to a simple, fool proof 
operation. As a result, Damascus Steel Products 
have an absolutely uniform hardness pattern, while 
production has increased and cost has been reduced. 

Most important, however, is the fact that this 
one Gas-fired furnace performs all the heat-treating 
operations with the simple adjustment of time and 
temperature controls—and without requiring special 
and costly accessory equipment. 

Wherever you require heat for industrial process- 
ing there’s a job for GAS. That's where your local 
Gas Company Representative can be really helpful. 


When your heat-treating pracess impedes real pro- 
duction-line operation you can take a tip from the 
metallurgists and engineers at Damascus Steel 
Products Corporation, Rockford, Illinois, and in- 
stall flexible Gas Equipment right where you want it. 

These engineers had a very real problem—a great 
variety of products each requiring a different time- 
temperature cycle for heat-treating. But, after a 
series of tests and investigations they chose GAS 
and a Gas-fired lead pot furnace. 








AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Increased flow of synthetic resin at newly acquired Durite plant shows that... 


Borden Means Business in Plastics 


Diversification is behind the milk company’s new Chemical 
Division, formed by a merger of Durite Plastics and Casein Co. 


It seems a long way from a bottle of 
milk to the chemical business. Since 
1857, however, the Borden Co. has 
gradually been narrowing the gap. Part 
of the company’s diversification—casein, 
cheese, butter—has come naturally via 
milk byproducts. The rest industrial 
resins, vitamins, food products—has 
been due to conscious policy. 

This week Borden said that it was 
stepping up the tempo of its non-milk 
activities. After \lay 1, the Casein Co. 
of America and Durite Plastics, Inc. 
(picture), both Borden subsidiaries, will 
become the Chemical Division. Borden 
has owned the Casein Co. since 1929: 
it acquired Durite in 1947 (BW—Nov. 
29’47,p36). 
expansion Plans—Consolidation of the 
two chemical companies marks the first 
step in Borden's effort to become an 
important factor in industrial plastics 
and adhesives. Immediate plans call 
for: 

(1) Tripling formaldehyde produc- 
tion at the Springfield, Ore., plant. For- 
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maldehyde is an important raw mate- 
rial in plastics manufacture. 

(2) Doubling production of synthetic 
resins in the Philadelphia (Durite) plant. 
(3) Promotion of new cost-cutting 
techniques for use of synthetic resins— 
instead of oils—to bond molding sands 
in the foundry industry. 

(4) Development of new adhesives 

for use in radio-frequency bonding 
(BW—Apr.17'48,p25), in the furniture 
and plywood industries. 
e Top Command—Heading the new di- 
vision is a Borden vice-president, Wil- 
liam F. Leicester, formerly president of 
the Casein Co. (picture, page 76). Emil 
E. Novotny, president of Durite before 
its purchase by Borden, will be second 
in command. 

Borden had more than one reason in 
1929 when it got into the chemical field 
by purchasing the Casein Co. For one 
thing, Casein was a milk byproduct 
which Borden had neglected. And it 
was anxious to secure more varied 
sources of corporate income. 


Buying Casein Co. also put Borden 

into the finished plastics business: 
Casein was part owner of Erinoid Co., 
which later became American Plastics 
Corp. (Bainbridge, N. Y.). American 
made thermoplastic buttons, toys, nov- 
elties. 
e Bulk Supplies—Last year, however, 
Borden decided to get out of plastic 
consumer goods. The major reason: 
Borden thought that there was less 
profit in molding thermoplastics than in 
supplying industry with the raw mate- 
rial for molding. So it sold its minority 
share in American Plastics to Heyden 
Chemical Corp. 

Almost coincident was the acqui- 
sition of Durite Plastics, Inc., sup- 
plier of thermosetting resins to the in- 
dustrial market. Borden liked Durite 
for several reasons. Both companies use 
many of the same raw materials—urea, 
phenol, resorcinol, formaldehyde. Bor- 
den felt that Durite’s molding powders 
would complement Casein’s — line— 
mainly adhesives plus some resins. And 
with Durite came a storehouse of valu- 
able technical knowledge. 

e Room to Grow—Borden doesn’t ex- 
pect the chemical division to bulk large 
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Soaking wet to bone dry 


— /n split seconds 


Water logged waste becomes usable 
fuel—and many a useful, but moisture- 
laden, product is dried in a twinkling 
by Flash Drying. 

In this ingenious development, air 
at a temperature which would make 
steel glow removes moisture so swiftly 
and uniformly that scorching and burn- 
ing never occur. Proteins and other 
organic substances are dried without 
structural breakdown. Wet coal par- 
ticles from mine washeries are con- 
verted from a disposal problem to a 
valuable fuel. 

Flash Drying may seem a far cry to 
you from C-E’s familiar field of steam 
generation. Yet actually, the generation 
and utilization of heat is the common 
basis of all C-E products—products 


which touch your life in innumerable 
ways. C-E Boilers, by supplying steam 
for heat and power, contribute to the 
production of your food, your clothing, 
your car—and the electricity you sum- 
mon by the flick of a switch. 

C-E Marine Boilers powering cargo 
vessels bring the products of the world 
to your door. The chances are C-E 
Pressure Vessels help to provide gas for 
your car and many common household 
chemicals. Your shopping bags may 
come from a C-E equipped paper mill 
and —if you are lucky —your hot water 
from a C-E Automatic Water Heater. 

Yes, the C-E flame is found in these 
and many other industries that serve 
you—a symbol of the efficient use of 
heat for your daily needs. B-219 
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200 MADISON AVE. * N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
C-E Products include all types of Boilers 
Furnaces * Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Stokers * Superheaters * Economizers 
Air Heaters. Also, Pressure Vessels 
Chemical Recovery Equipment * Flash 
Drying Systems * Sewage Incineration 
Equipment * Domestic Water Heaters. 
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THE WAYNE Auxiliary Unit Plan for expanding com- 
pressed air facilities beyond the limits of the central unit has 
many advantages. To operate a large compressor at a high 
pressure just because a few processes require high pressure 
air is costly. It can be accomplished 
better with smaller Wayne Com- 
pressors in the departments. With 
Wayne Departmentalized Air differ- 
ent pressures are available wher- 
ever required. Best of all, it’s insur- 
ance against total production failure. 
Write today for interesting booklet. 














Industrial Division 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
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CHIEF of Borden Co.’s newly created 
hemical Division: William F. Leicester 


on its income statement immediately. 
It estimates the division’s 1948 sales 
roughly at $10-million; last year Bor- 
den’s total net sales topped $600-mil- 
lion. 

Ihe company is putting plenty of 
money into the new division, however. 
Consolidation, it expects, will bring 
many manufacturing and marketing 
economies. 

Before the consolidation is complete, 

Borden expects to draw up a unified re- 
search program. It has an eye on new 
products; also on new uses and _ tech- 
niques for its plastics, adhesives, bind 
ers. 
e Sales Force—Borden feels that it can 
realize economies in sales, too. One 
salesman will sell both the Casein Co. 
and Durite lines. This means an exten- 
sive training program. Sales personnel 
must be taught to handle several lines 
of technical products. 

Not all of the chemical division’s out 
put will go into industrial marketing 
channels. The division will continue to 
sell several lines of adhesives to con- 
sumers for home and hobby uses. These 
include the Casein Co.’s “Casco” glues 
e Hurdle—Borden has at least one ma 
jor problem still to lick: freight rates. 
The company’s formaldehyde plant, for 
example, is located on the West Coast. 
Yet much of its output must be used 
in the East. Since formaldehyde can 
not be shipped in a highly concentrated 
solution, $67.50 of every $100 Borden 
spends to ship formaldehyde pays for 
shipping water from one coast to the 
other. 

At present Borden is combatting its 
shipping problem by buying part of its 
requirements from other chemical man 
ufacturers in the East. The ultimate 
solution, however, may lie in erection of 
a series of small plants strategically lo- 
cated near raw materials—and customers 
—instead of a few giant plants. 
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These Model E General Mills Vacuum Fillers are designed for A 
speedy, dust-free filling of freeflowing and non-freeflowing powders. 





If you make and package a powdered product, wheth- 
er it’s a freeflowing or non-freeflowing material, you'll 
fill any large container with it faster and cheaper and 
more accurately if you install a General Mills Model E 
Vacuum Filling Machine. 


Material is not forced or shaken into containers. It is 
drawn in by a controlled vacuum created in the container 
itself at the correct point in the filling cycle. Intermittent 
release of the vacuum as each container is filled results 
in a “tamping”’ action which controls the density (vol- 
ume of given weight) of the material. 

This principle keeps your filling room practically free 
from powder dust... because every bit of material is 
drawn into the container. None escapes during the 
vacuum filling cycle to kick up unhealthy clouds of dust 
and make expensive cleanups necessary. 


General Mills 


Vacuum Filling Machines 


New machine 
for powdered products \ 
fills bulk containers 
by vacuum 





¢ 


* 
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They are ideal for manufacturers who use large containers such as drums, 
paper, cloth o7 multi-wall bags from 25 to 200 pound capacity. 


For complete information on these new vacuum filling 
units, write to Dept. R, Mechanical Division, General 
Mills, Inc., 1620 Central Ave., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Made by one of the worlds largest users of packaging machinery 


/ Copyright 1948, 
“~~ General Mills, Inc, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 











LEADER IN LONG-HAUL 
MOTOR FREIGHT 


Well known to thousands of shippers and 
receivers is the fact that Pacific Intermoun- 
tain Express provides the fastest-by-land 
service, saving many days of shipping-time 
between Chicago-St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco-Los Angeles, not to mention all inter- 
mediate cities. 


Not so well known is the fact that PeI*E 
specializes in long-haul shipping The long- 
est haul made over P+I+E’s straight-line 
routes by the mighty 200 HP diesel units is 
2,400 miles. The average haul is some 1,400 
miles, setting a record in the transporta- 
tion industry. 





“ PIE-ONEER 
... Speed, Security, Undivided Responsibility” 


To bring these shipping-advantages to 
American business, Pel-E has carefully built 
an organization of more than twelve hun- 
dred trained people... staffing company- 
owned terminals in every major city on its 
routes and riding herd on a fleet of nearly 
four-hundred modern, intercity trucking 
units and more than one-hundred fifty pick- 
up units. Since its start in the Twenties, PeI*E 
has grown to be one of America’s largest 
trucking companies, with a record of de- 
pendability in swiftly, safely and econom- 
ically delivering millions of pounds of 
freight of any type. Shippers agree, it’s PeI-E. 








‘E_PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS — 





Chicago - St. Lovis - Kansas City - Denver - Ogden 
Elko - Ely - Pocatello - Reno - Sait Lake City 
San Francisco - Los Angeles - Sacramento - Oakland 


General Offices: Salt Lake City, Utah 








Co-op Advisers 


New national group aims 
at making cooperatives a real 
force in retailing. Unions play 
a big part in it. 


Rising costs and heavy union activ- 
ity during the past year have given the 
cooperative movement a shot in the arm 
(BW—Oct.11’47,p24). But one thing 
has been clear from the start to every- 
one concerned: ‘The small co-op stores 
run by voluntary help, which mush- 
roomed in local union halls or cramped 


‘rented quarters, were largely flash-in- 


the-pan activities. Once prices went 
down or workers tired of the novelty, 
such co-ops were sure to fade away. 

e Sound Basis—This reasoning—that 
only cooperatives built on a sound busi- 
ness basis can last—has now led to 
formation of the Committee for Co- 
operative Development. 

C.C.D. is a national group made up 
of both labor and cooperative people. 
Each has something the other needs. 
Cooperative groups have the technical 
know-how and the practical experience, 
but they lack necessary personnel and 











Herbert F. Murphy 


capital. Labor, with its vast member- 
ship, can fill this void. 

e Membership—As set up, C.C.D. has 
a nine-man executive board—two from 
A.F.L. affiliates, two from C.1.O. affili- 
ates, one from independent unions, and 
four from cooperative*groups. For now, 
leadership of the board is in the hands 
of two men: Victor Reuther, head of 
the C.I.O. United Auto Workers’ edu- 
cational department, and Arnold Zan- 
der, president of A.F.L.’s State County 
& Municipal Employees. 

Any interested union or cooperative 
group can tie up with C.C.D. by sub- 
scribing at least $500 to the commit- 
tee’s budget. This entitles the group 
to one representative. Affiliates now in- 
clude such important organizations as 
C.I.0.’s United Steelworkers, United 
Rubber Workers, and U.A.W.; A.F.L.’s 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers, and 
its State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees; and the Cooperative League. 
e Advisers Only—C.C.D. does not start 
cooperative stores; it acts as an advisory 
group. But once a local group with 
money and organization approaches it, 
C.C.D. provides a director to sell the 
co-op to people in the community. 

It also gives technical advice in such 
fields as organization, structure, public 
relations, finance, personnel, merchan- 


Charles B. Roberts 


Sears’ Choices for Territorial Posts 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s decentraliza- 
tion program reached the final stages 
this week. ‘Iwo new vice-presidents 
were elected, each to head up a new 
Sears territory. Herbert F. Murphy of 
Chicago will run things in the Mid- 
west; Charles B. Roberts of Dallas will 
do the same in the Southwest. 

Decentralizing began in 1941, when 
Sears set up a separate administrative 
unit for the Pacific Coast. In 1946, it 





added units for the East and the South. 

In picking the new territorial chiefs, 
Sears stuck to its own. Murphy has 
been with the company for nearly 20 
years. He’s a director and is now in 
charge of the 22 Sears stores in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area. Roberts is a 
Sears veteran of 36 years standing. Like 
Murphy, he is a director. Right now 
he is retail field officer in the company’s 
southwestern zone. 
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Counsel on right press 
for job and prompt 
service are big factors 


Over 100 Bliss presses of all types and sizes fabri- 
cate a diversified line of steel products in the Detroit 
plant of one of America’s largest producers of auto- 
motive parts and home appliances. They constitute 
75% of the presses on its floors and range from a 
40-ton Bliss inclinable press to a 1400-ton triple- 
action toggle press which forms the turret tops of 
low, medium and high-priced cars. 

Selection of the right press for the specific job is 
made only after careful study and recommendations 
by the Bliss engineering staff, according to this 
plant’s pressroom superintendent. It is this ever-ex- 
panding fund of knowledge, over 90. years in the 
making, that has made Bliss the first choice of 
stampers the world over. “Ranking next in impor- 
tance,’ he says, “is Bliss’ prompt service when parts 
have to be replaced or the presses serviced?’ 

It’s another reason why the pressed metal indus- 
try knows that Bliss on a press is more than a name— 
it’s a guarantee! ...why it pays you to put your press 
problem up to Bliss. 





Trimming the turret top in a 650-ton, 4-point enclosed single 
action press with 160” wide bed. Operation is by electric push- 
button. Operators simply load and unload. 


Why 75% of Large Detroit 
Stampers Presses are BLISS 





in bed permits shallow drawing. 


Turret top completely formed with one 
stroke of Bliss enclosed Toggle Press is 
shown after being removed from die. 


the pressroom superintendent, 


lieved steel. 









Blanking salvaged scrap steel in No. 
21% Inclinable Press. Die cushion 





Deep pillars are drawn in Bliss No. 
795% Toggle Press. “The finest 
drawing press on the market,” said 


1400-ton triple-action enclosed tog- 
gle presses form turret tops. Press 
has four points of pressure on blank- 
holder slide; is made of stress-re- 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Mechanical and Hydraulic Presses, Rolling Mills, Container Machinery 


WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Mich.; Englewood, N. J.; Derby, 
England; St. Oven sur Seine, France - SALES OFFICES AT: Detroit, Hastings, Mich.; New 
York, Rochester, N. Y.; Cleveland, Dayton, Toledo, Salem, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pay 


Chicago, Ill.; New Haven, Conn.; Windsor, Ont. 
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dising, and law. Once the co-op gets 
going, C.C.D. steps out of the picture. 
e Big Aim—C.C.D. has a second job 
that it thinks is vital: to help make 
cooperatives as important in the U. S. 
as they are in Sweden. The community 
co-op would act as the base for a far- 
reaching adult educational and recrea- 
tional program. 

C.C.D. intends to make itself a potent 
force in the business world. Born of 
high living costs, it plans to grow into 
a permanent organization with which 
the entire business community will have 
to reckon. : 
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nOBERT L. HAYS 


President 
The Kaynee Company 
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Oklahoma has many business advantages in 
addition to those which appealed to Kaynee. Send 
for this book of information which describes 
graphically, 12 of this state’s favorable factors. A 
special confidential survey report relating to your 
own business will be prepared on request. 
























STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


SANNING end RESOURCES BOARD 











BALLERINA BONANZA: Teen-agers go 
for the little slipper in a big way 


Cinderella Slipper 


Prima Footwear’s sales 
zoom to $3-million as ballet 
shoe becomes popular for street 


wear. Expansion abroad. 


A current song hit is sweet music to 
the ears of Mark B. Deitsch. He is the 
39-year-old president, general manager, 
and principal owner of the Prima Foot- 
wear Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Every time Deitsch hears “Dance, 
Ballerina, Dance,” it reminds him: The 
business he founded back in 193] with 
a $5 used sewing machine is now play- 
ing a $3-million-a-year tune. 

Deitsch patched up the sewing ma- 
chine. Then in the basement of his 
home he taught himself how to make 
theatrical shoes. He called his dancing 
slippers “Ballerina’s” and named his 
company “Prima.” 

The name proved a natural. Bal- 
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PRACTICAL LIGHTING IS 
Mexible FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL 


eooFOR EACH TYPE OF WORK 


Few persons see exactly’ alike. 
Even on similar jobs they have dif- 
ferent—and changeable— lighting 
needs. Consider how these varia- 
tions multiply when you plan to 
compensate for dark locations... 
to provide high level illumination 
for precision machining, fast as- 
sembly, close inspection, drafting 
or accounting. 


Then you'll understand why we 
stress the Dazor Floating Lamp’s 
flexibility: its capacity for delivering 
the right amount of light for the 
individual at the right place for the 
type of work. Dazor’s exclusive Float- 
ing Arm enables the user to raise, 
lower, push, pull or tilt the reflector 
anywhere within the broad area 
reached by the lamp. Once guided 


to the point selected, a patented 


INCANDESCENT 


FLUORESCENT 


ond 


mechanism holds it; there’s nothing 
to fasten. 
Your choice of advanced Dazor 
lighting is a logical step toward 
improving the safety record, in- 
creasing output, curtailing errors. 
It also puts you in good company. 
Just observe as you examine photo- 
graphs of progressive concerns in 
opular magazines, how often 
azor Floating Lamps appear as 
“part of the picture.” 


Phone Your Dazor Distributor for 
an on-the-job demonstration of 
Dazor efficiency. In the event you 
require the distributor’s name,write 
to Dazor Manufacturing Corp., 
4481-87 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, 
Mo. In Canada address inquiries 
to Amalgamated Electric Corpora- 
tion Limited, Toronto 6, Ontario. 
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DAZOR ALO , 
THE FLOATING ARM 
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MOVES FREELY INTO ANY POSITION 
AND STAYS PUT— WITHOUT LOCKING 
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UNIVERSAL BRACKET DESK PEDESTAL 























With Dispenser 
for Hot Waxing 





With Water Tank and 
Vacuum for Rug Scrubbing 











With Pad 
for Steel-Wooling 
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Polishing Brush 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IME. \ akc 


Pioneers and Specialists in / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 








lerinas have become the common term 
for those semi-dress, flat-heeled slippers 
that the teen-aged set especially sports. 
And Prima (Latin for “first’) has 
climbed to a top-ranking position in its 
segment of the shoe industry. 

e New Venture—Last week Prima was 
busy setting up a separate overseas cor- 
poration. ‘he concern will license for- 
eign manufacturers to make Prima bal- 
lerinas. More than that, it will supply 
the plant, know-how, and technicians. 
Prima will get a service charge on each 
pair of ballerinas the manufacturer 
turns out. That way, expansion will 
come relatively cheap. 

Many shoe companies are singing the 
blues about the spring slump (BW — 
Mar.13’48,p21). Some New England 
companies are laying off workers or 
shutting down. Not Prima. It is hiring 
more men, boosting production. ‘To- 
day’s output is about 3,000 pairs daily. 
Deitsch expects it to go to 3,500 shortly. 
Sights are set for 7,200, eventually. 
e¢ No Call For Blues—It wasn’t always 
like that. As late as 1944, total annual 
production came to only $40,000. 

Deitsch lays the big jump to a $3- 

million rate this year to: (1) a wave of 
popularity for ballerina-style shoes; (2) 
Prima’s ability to ride it. The company 
had been making ballet slippers for thea- 
ter people for years, was thus set to take 
advantage of the tide. 
e In the Swim—The tide began in 1945, 
swelled with the “new look.” In 1947, 
when skirts were drooping floorward, 
style experts decreed low, flat-heeled 
shoes. Designers called the longer skirts 
“ballerinas”—another lucky promotion 
tie-in. 

It didn’t take much doing to dress 
up the slippers for street wear. Besides 
the know-how, the company had the 























PRIMA PRESIDENT, Mark B. Deitsch, 
started in a basement; now he’s on top. 
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tow wine keeps your con up on tla ete 


LL automobile tires have one thing in common=steel wire im- 

bedded in their beads. Without it, car weight and the tremen- 

dous pressures caused by speed, bumps and rounding corners 

would stretch the beads, forcing the tires off the rims. So wire 

actually keeps your car up on its toes, withstanding pressure and 
shock, anchoring your tires safely and securely. 


Sounds simple. But many problems confront the tire engineers 
—problems of wire strength, endurance, flexibility, position, spac- 
ing, adhesion, insulation and others. Yet today you know that if 

you give your modern tire only reasonable care its bead 
will never let you down. 












Keeping cars on their toes has for years been part 
of our business at National-Standard. Here, 

where we develop and produce the special wire 
needed in various forms for tires and all 
other wire-in-rubber products, our 
engineers and laboratories work closely 
with the men who design and build 
tires, helping solve every problem 
of tire construction. Not only in 
America but throughout the world) 







The perfection of tire beads, the virtually 

oe aye iil 100% elimination of bead failure, is 

O GEE er gp typical of the tire industry’s continuing 

pate eennc IO Fc effort to give you always better, safer, longer- 
lasting tires at ever lower cost. 














ATHENIA STEEL. . Clifton; N. J......+.+<2++++--Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 
WATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich....... eccccccesss Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 


DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL- STANDARD co. WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J..........Lithographing and Special Machinery 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS... Worcester, Mass......+0+++2++++.Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 





























physical assets—proper lasts, and other . 
equipment. 

e Production Trumps—Prima held a 
couple more production trumps. One 

was its adaptation of colt leather, or 
horsehide, for use in ballerinas. Horse- 

hide is soft, but it’s tough. Ordinarily } 
it would be too thick for footwear. 

Deitsch got the tanners to develop a 
lighter horsehide; they split the leather 
down, leaving the surface intact. Re- 
sult: a light-weight, durable leather , 
that takes a bright polish and looks 
like kid. Prima claims the exclusive use 
of this type of leather. 

Another production factor: Prima 
sticks to two basic styles—one with soft 
soles and one with flexible hard soles. 
e Low Price—But perhaps the biggest 
sales factor, Deitsch thinks, is price. 
At retail, ballerinas range from $3 to 
$10. Their construction is so simple 
that Prima could cut out a number of 
operations, keep prices down. 

It was price that started Deitsch in 
the business in the first place. He was 
working in the shoe department of a 
Columbus specialty store when a sales- 
came around with some dancing slip- 
pers. Deitsch thought the price way 
too high. He decided he could do 
better—and bought his sewing machine. 
e Starting Out—He got Eugene Jones, 
a coal miner, to join up with him. Soon 


the business had outgrown the base- “ 
ment and moved to a downtown store- 
room. 


In 1935 Deitsch started shopping 
around for experience. In the next 10 


ou, too, can easily make up to 60 photo- years he was department manager for * 
Y Y the Wohl chain of retail shoe stores, an 
copies in one hour with PORTAGRAPH. You owner of a 15-outlet chain, a shoe buyer 


copies of for Montgomery Ward, a sales manager 


for Elizabeth Arden. 
In 1944, Prima was still selling only 








not only get copies quickly 


correspondence, reports, and other office 








cords —y -exact in ; 
records you get them ‘Photo exact 1 to the theatrical trade. It had four full- 
every detail. Each copy is as clear and time employees and four night cutters. 
legible as the original. You never have e Going piles in 1945, Deitsch 
took over again ings began to hum. 
ad since "SCE . PH can be used shame gS began 
to proofread since errors cannot occur cern? He boast ob aitbiees, hieed tnore 
right in your office by any clerk. You don’t need a darkroom or workers, moved to larger quarters. By 
an experienced operator. The Office Model PORTAGRAPH copies any- the end of the year, between 40 and 
thing printed, written, or drawn on transparent or opaque material 50 employees were turning out 800 to 
‘ gees - ; f 900 pairs a day; annual sales volume 
up to 94% x 15 inches in size. Other models are available in various had jumped to $325,000. 
sizes up to 40 x 60 inches. You can get complete information on how And last year, with an annual volume 
PORTAGRAPH cuts your copying -time and costs by filling in and of $2-million, Prima was retailing 
ws Seles the 14 Gael throughout the U.S., in Canada, Mex- ; 
mailing the coupon below. Do it today. ing Alecks. atid Slowail { 
ee ae ee ee ee ese es es ee ee ee ee es es ee es so oe bined Prima has 225 people on its : 
payro | 
Se PORTAGRAPH + ROOM 110 Recently Prima made an agreement : 
315 FOURTH AVE.» NEW YORK giving Bally of Switzerland exclusive 4 
rights to distribute ballerinas in Europe. , 




















Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your free folder, P 178. e Not Worried—The company isn’t 
worrying about the future. Ballerinas 
NAME___ TITLE might lose their popularity some day. 
So Deitsch has set up a small pilot 
ge alae plant’ in his new factory building to “ 
create new designs and ‘learn how to : 
cake make them. If styles shift, Prima thinks 
city ZONE _STATE it will be ready. 
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LOOSE-CHANGE IS SPENT LIGHTLY 


Where small-change is concerned, people buy 
without much thought. In this field of 


; % selling, advertising can be used to create an 
ee automatic reaction which we call reflex 
. . buying. If a product sells on reflex, that 
makes a profound difference in the 


way the advertising budget should be 
divided among space, time, display 
materials and vending helps. Slogans 
and reiterative copy work well 

in the reflex buying field. 


E¢¢ vs. $$$ 


in advertisin g 


FOLDING MONEY 
iS SPENT CAREFULLY 


The very same person who spends 

loose-change without conscious thought, 

will concentrate for many hours on the 

: purchase of home equipment. Ranges, 

rugs, furnaces and building materials are 

’ “family capital goods.” They are not bought 

* without reading many advertisements, 

Ps getting booklets, asking friends. In this 

Py field the dealer and distributor take on 

- prime importance. The need for dealer 

:, ae education directly influences the percentage 
i of the budget available for space and time. 








CORPORATE FUNDS ARE SPENT METICULOUSLY 


The buyer undergoes still another change when he buys for a business 
concern. When you advertise to business, you are appealing to 
organizations trained to appraise and preserve factual material, reject 
selling based on emotion. That means your advertising must be 
planned and written by men who know how to use facts, so that they 


will influence corporate action. 


Organi zation=Good Advertising. We serve 111 clients, with products in all three fields of buying. 


Advertisers like the emphasis we place upon selecting the right team for each buying problem. 


FULLER & SMITH & ROSS INC. 
<p Habteliiing, 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
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Hundred:Ywar Veteran of Railroading 


North Western Ry., safely past reorganization, gets set for 


second century. New streamliners help on haul to stability. 


Anyone who has been in touch with 
the Chicago & North Western Ry. in 
recent weeks knows that the road is 
celebrating its 100th birthday this year. 
The North Western is seeing to that. 
Stickers on all its letters, speeches, and 
advertising are announcing or recalling 
the event to the public at large. 

On the verge of its second century 
of operations (official starting date is 
Oct. 25, 1948), the North Western can 
look forward to a period of relative sta- 
bility. Behind it is the spectacular 
growth that characterized so many rail- 
road operations in the late 1800’s and 
early 1900's. 

e Past Troubles—Behind it, too, are 
financial headaches—inevitable  after- 


8 


math of over-expansion, over-capitaliza- 
tion, Over-optimism. 

For the North Western has been 
through the reorganization wringer. 
And it has apparently come through 
with enough “give” in its financial struc- 
ture to weather future storms. Even 
its own officials agree it never will be a 
big money-maker; but they consider it 
is “solid,” financially and operations- 
wise. For one thing, it is a vital carrier 
in the nine-state Midwest area it serves. 
eIn Chicago—Eastern terminus and 
executive headquarters of the North 
Western is Chicago. In that city, rail- 
road capital of the nation, it owns more 
trackage than any other carrier. 

Its proviso freight classification yard, 


largest in the world, contains 224 mi. 
of track, can handle 20,160 freight cars. 
It operates a less-than-carload freight- 
house there that can hold 625 cars 
under roof. Its Wood Street Terminal, 
also in* Chicago, is known as_ the 
world’s largest potato yard; it has team 
track facilities for 600 cars and adja- 
cent tracks that hold 1,850 cars more. 
e To the Northwest—From Chicago, 
the North Western’s lines spread west 
and north, through Illinois, lowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Upper Michigan, and—most in- 
tensively—Wisconsin. It even has one 
stub line running 14 mi. into North 
Dakota. With its subsidiary, the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
R. R. (93.66%) owned, it operates 9,- 
630 miles of road in these nine states. 

It has long benefited from a close 
tie-in with the powerful Union Pacific 
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With the New Multilith Duplicating Masters 
you eliminate paperwork delays caused by limita- 
tions of writing machines in producing enough 
clear copies. Assembling, interleaving and cor- 
recting carbons, tedious retyping of routine 
forms—all these time-wasting tasks are avoided. 

Instead, with the Multigraph rnethod, only ove 
writing on a single master-sheet is needed to quick- 
ly convert blank paper into finished business 
records. A Multigraph duplicator makes the re- 
quired number of copies—each as sharp and clean 
as an original. 

There’s no place in business—your business— 
for slow, old-fashioned ways of making copies. 
Learn how the new, modern Multigraph method 
replaces them—and saves you money. Send for 
your copy of the booklet, “Is Your Business Held 
Down by a Paper-Wait?” Write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio, or 
phone our nearest office. 


Mul tigraph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAL OFF 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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THESE NEW DUPLICATING MASTERS 


* Make clear, permanent copies 


* Reproduce business form and written information 


simultaneously 


* Cost little—handle like paper 


* Information can be added with pen, pencil or any 


writing machine 


%* To correct any error, simply erase and rewrite 
* After using, these amazing masters can be filed 


away—then used again with information changed 


or added 





Purchasing © Receiving * Inventory * Order Writing © Shipping ¢ Billing 























INDIANA’S 
NEARNESS TO 


Mankats & Materials 


CUTS YOUR 
UNIT COSTS! 


Indiana is handy to every- 

thing! It’s the center of a net- 

work of railways, airlines, 
highways... bringing raw mate- 
rials in short hauls and sending 
finished goods to an immense, 
immediate market. 

This nearness to seller and 
buyer cuts costs for Indiana manu- 
facturers. They don’t have to pay 
exorbitant shipping rates for what 
they buy, nor figure high freight 
charges in their selling prices. Ask 
those who have located here, and 
they'll tell you it makes a sizable 
difference. 

Here is just one of Indiana’s 
many industrial advantages. It 
will pay you to study the others, 
too ... and manufacture in con- 
venient Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts | 








INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 





PUBLIC RELATIONS .. . . DEPT. B-37 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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REACHING north and west of Chicago, North Western’s lines ate headed by .. . 


R. R. system. The U. P. has no line 
into Chicago; its crack transcontinental 
limiteds travel over North Western’s 
double-tracked Omaha-Chicago main 
line. At Omaha, too, the U. P. swaps 
substantial amounts of freight with 
North Western. 

e History Begins—The corporate history 
of the railroad began in 1836; that’s 
when the Galena & Chicago Union 
R. R. was chartered by the Illinois leg- 
islature. Then came the panic of 1837 
and hard times. It wasn’t until 1848 
that the new line got really started. By 
1855 its route extended to the Mis- 
sissippi River at Fulton, III. 

Railroads generally were built as a 
link between populated places. But the 
Galena road was launched into open 
prairie. Its major purpose: to connect 
the growing farm-market center of Chi- 
cago with the vast farm lands to the 
west. Many cities along its route were 
laid out by townsite companies sub- 
sidiary to the railroad. Farmers 
joined with Chicago businessmen in 
backing its start and early expansion. 

e Growing—Chicago’s first mayor, Wil- 
liam B. Ogden, was one of the men who 
pushed the Galena R. R. in its early 
days. Later (1862) he became Union 
Pacific’s first president. In 1859 Ogden 
was one of a group who took over 
another road with lines leading north- 
west out of Chicago and into Wiscon- 
sin. This road was reorganized under the 
name Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Co. The merger of the Galena R. R. 
with North Western occurred in 1864. 

During the last third of the 19th 
century, North Western kept pushing 
its lines into new territory, absorbing 
other small railroads in the region. In 
1882, it added the Omaha R.K. to its 
system by buying a little more than half 
the Omaha’s capital stock. This stock 
interest was increased to 93.66% in 
1925; the two are separate corporate 
identities, but operations and major 
executive positions are integrated. 


’ 





.. + PRESIDENT R. L. Williams 


The Omaha R.R. gives the North 

Western access to the T'win Cities and 
Duluth-Superior; this subsidiary also has 
a main line from the Twin Cities to 
Omaha, as well as hundreds of miles of 
branch lines. Nearly half its road mile- 
age lies in Wisconsin. 
e Ebb Tide—In the early years of the 
20th century, the North Western was 
still booming. It boasted one of the 
longest dividend records of any western 
carrier; earnings continued up in an 
unbroken line. But after 1920, the earn- 
ings line began to flatten out. The auto- 
mobile ‘and truck edged into its busi- 
ness; waterways and pipelines cut into 
trafic; export trade declined. 

In the past the North Western had 
weathered both business panics and 
droughts. But when in the 1930’s it ran 
into both at once, it foundered. Traffic 
shrank to the vanishing point; earnings 
were nowhere near enough to meet 
fairly high, fixed charges. Revenues were 
$154-million in 1929, only $72-million 
in 1932. Fixed charges, meanwhile, 
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“HINGED-IN-THE-MIDDLE” 


—Means Shorter Turning Radius, 
Greater Manevuverability, Easier 
Handling. 















An IMPORTANT Fruehauf operating advan- 
tage is the Trailer’s amazing maneuverability 
and consequent ability to negotiate tight spots 
with ease .. . up narrow alleys... in and out 
of congested places .. . and on any busy thor- 
oughfare. Because the truck-trailer combina- 
tion is “hinged-in-the-middle,” the Fruehauf 


IN BUSY CITY TRAFFIC 


Fruehauf Trailers get around fast on 
crowded city streets. The truck-and- 
trailer unit is “hinged-in-the-middle” 
and turns in the same radius as the 
short truck which pulls it. 


AT CONGESTED LOADING PLACES 


\ of PRUEHAUF FLEXIBILITY 


ARAIGHT TRuay 
TRACTOR~ r; 
4/6 






turns in the same small radius as the short 
truck which pulls it. This almost unbelievable 
flexibility, combined with the Trailer’s greater 
payload capacity, means goods move faster 
and at lower cost. Let a Fruehauf man explain 
the full savings possible with this modern— 
fast—delivery method. 


ON THE HIGHWAYS 


Even extremely large truck-and- 
Fruehauf combinations are maneu- 
vered with ease. Drivers say it’s the 
easiest pulling Trailer. Wheels hug 
the road on curves. Fool-proof 
brakes assure positive safety. 





IN NARROW ALLEYS 













Ease of backing is one of the main 
factors of truck-trailer maneuver- 
ability. A Fruehauf can be “spotted” 
in about 60 seconds without a single 
pull-up, thanks to the “hinged-in- 
the-middle” feature. 


ONE TRUCK 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 32 


74 Factory Service Branches 









In cramped spaces “hinged-in-the- 
middle” construction often permits 
the driver to back into a convenient 
unloading position — an impossible 
maneuver for even a considerably 
shorter conventional truck, 





i. RMROEHACF TRAILERS 


““ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION’’ 


2 OR MORE 
TRAILERS 











HERE’S 
A BIG EXPENSE 
YOU CAN CONTROL 





Industrial Eye Accident Costs 


uF. 783% Over 1939 Costs 


In these days of rising costs when you put a “tracer of lost 
profits” on your books, you may see that it isn’t only 

the rising costs of raw materials and labor that eat into 
your net! Eye accidents throughout industry average 
more than $5 per employed shop worker per year. 

You can avoid the unnecessary costs of eye accidents 
(sometimes represented by 4-figure claims) by installing 

an adequate eye protection program. Your AO Safety 
Representative can show you how 98% of all eye 

accidents can be prevented 
by such a plan and how . 
large your savings can be! 







Division 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SOUTHPAW RAILROAD 


The “left-handed railroad’”— 
that’s what people call the 
North Western. It’s the only 
major carrier in the country 
whose trains keep to the left on 
double tracks. That’s the way 
the road grew. In the early 
days, most of North Western’s 
trafic was to and from Chi- 
cago. Stations were generally 
on the north side of the track 
—maybe to shelter the plat- 
forms from cold north winds. 

Stations, of course, are used 
mostly by people waiting to 
get on a train, not those getting 
off. When the time came to 
install a second track, the road 
had three choices. (1) It could 
move its stations over so that 
any Chicago-bound passengers 
would be next to the right- 
hand track—an expensive busi- 
ness; (2) it could require them 
to ‘cross the track to board the 
in-bound train—a dangerous 
business; (3) it could run in- 
bound trains on the original—or 
left—track. It chose the last, 
and thus became a left-handed 
road. 

One advantage of the left- 
hand drive: Locomotive engi- 
neers are on the inside of the 
right-of-way, have a clear view 
of the second track and oncom- 
ing trains. 











held at an irreducible $16-million. In 
June, 1935, the North Western gave 
up. It petitioned for reorganization un- 
der federal bankruptcy laws. 

e New Start—It took nine years to com- 
plete North Western’s reorganization. 
On June 1, 1944, the reorganized com- 
pany took over the property. Terms of 
the transfer cut annual fixed charges 
from $16-million to $3,934,431. The 
total annual capital requirements were 
brought down to only $9,894,624; this 
included fixed charges plus contingent 
interest on income bonds, sinking funds, 
annual maturities of notes. 

Since 1944, the North Western has 
cut its fixed charges and annual require- 
ments still further. And by the end of 
1947, fixed charges were down to $2,- 
433,493; annual requirements for fixed 
and contingent interest to $7,094,744. 
e Operations—In operations, the road 
has made tremendous strides in the past 
few years. They date back to 1939, 
when R. L. Williams (picture, page 88) 
became chief executive officer; they con- 
tinued when he was named president at 
the time of reorganization. Williams’ 
“housecleaning” over the past nine 
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ears has thrown out 1,080 mi. of un- 
productive branch line and side tracks, 
259 unnecessary freight and passenger 
depots, 777 other station buildings, 390 
enginehouse stalls, 672 other shop 
buildings, 1,467 mi. of right-of-way 
fencing, 1,371 other minor structures. 

As fast as funds—and deliveries—have 
allowed, the railroad has switched to 
diesel power. At the end of 1940, it 
owned eight diesel-electrics, six of them 
switchers; at the end of 1947 the total 
had jumped to 146, of which 101 were 
switchers. 

Beyond this, the road has 37 diesel 
switchers and 22 freight and passenger 
diesel units on order. ‘To service its 
diesels, it is building a $1,860,000 shop 
in Chicago. 

As the diesels have moved in, the old 
steam locomotives have moved out. 
North Western had 1,252 steam loco- 
motives at the end of 1940, by the end 
of 1947 it had but 890. Today, 23% of 
its passenger train miles are diesel-op- 
erated; diesels account for half of the 
time spent in yard switching and they 
are just showing up in freight service. 

The North Western owns _ fewer 
freight cars today than in 1940 (43,872 
vs. 44,405). And it owns fewer passen- 
ger cars (1,258 vs. 1,327). But it has 
orders in for 3,750 freight cars and 52 
passenger cars. 

e Traffic—From a traffic standpoint, the 
North Western has three outstanding 
characteristics: 

(1) It is a granger road; in 1947 some 
27%_of its freight revenue came from 
hauling farm products. 

(2) Its passenger business bulks large 
in its revenue sheets. (Last year the line 
was 16th in total operating revenues 
among U. S. railroads; 8th in passenger 
revenues.) This is because commuters 
living north and west of Chicago rely on 
it heavily. 

(3) It is a short-haul railroad. Its 

average haul on each ton of freight is 
only about 200 mi.; the national average 
is 225 mi. Passengers on the North 
Western rode but 63.5 mi., on the av- 
erage, in 1946; for the nation’s Class 
I railroads as a whole, the average trip 
was 82 mi. 
e Costs—Operating costs of the North 
Western run high compared with total 
revenues. That’s partly because of the 
large—and_costly—passenger _ business, 
and partly because of its short hauls. (It 
claims to lose money on its commuter 
service, which accounts for 18% of its 
passenger revenues.) 

There’s a third factor: Freight rates 
sategennt have gone e, in recent years— 

ut rates on iron ore have not; they are 
still at their prewar level. That freeze 
on iron ore rates has hurt; during and 
since the war, 124% to 194% of the 
North Western’s revenue freight ton- 
nage has been iron ore. 

The results of these factors showed 
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MACHINE 
PRImCE OF WALES 


Elliore Inventors at Work 


This cartoon is reproduced from the humorous Elliott Bicycle Catalog of 1888. 


what is she doing? 


She is TYPEWRITER-STENCILLING 
about 1500 Elliott Address Cards 
per 8 hour day! 
If you want to know what that 
means to you in labor saving just 
compare this output with how many 
metal address plates a girl can em- 
boss and prepare for filing in an 8 
hour day. 
For two cents per address, we will 
change your entire file of address 
plates and filing cabinets from 
metal address plates to Elliott 
Address Cards. 

> 
Two interesting and informative book- 
lets will be sent upon request. Simply 
write, on your business letterhead, to 
The Elliott Addressing Machine 
Company, Dept. 5-A, 151 Albany St., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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CAN HE HELP YOU FIND 
BETTER WAY TO DO IT”? 


- +» - Seasoned Field Engineers, in more 
than 50 offices in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, serve as liaison between Square D and 
industrial America. Their full-time job is working 
with industries of every kind and size—finding 
“a better way to do it." 








@ Through these Field Engineers, 
Square D does its three-fold job: De- 
signs and builds electrical distribution 
and control equipment in pace with 
present needs; provides sound counsel 
in the selection of the right equipment 
for any given application; anticipates 
trends and new methods and speeds 
their development. If you have a prob- 
lem in electrical distribution or control, 
cali in the near-by Square D Field Engi- 
neer. He makes a lot of sense in finding 
“a better way fo do it.” 





The American petroleum industry 
has accomplished production mir- 
acles in meeting the ever-increasing 
demands for its products. Square D 
works closely with this vital industry 
— providing electrical distribution 
and control equipment, the heart of 
modern production methods. 
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QUARE J) COMPANY 





SQUARE D COMPANY CANADA LTD, TORONTO + SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A., MEXICO CITY, D.F. 


me Get better use of your 
") manpower... faster, more 
effective handling with 


agile 


FREIGHT 
CONVEYORS 


ARQUHAR FREIGHT 

CONVEYORS are designed 
with one purpose in mind—to 
cut handling costs, no matter 
what the handling problem may 
be. Fatquhar Conveyors are 
flexible, can be set up quickly, 
singly or in tandem, to move 
packaged materials fast, eco- 
nomically, continuously ° 
because they’re built to “take 
it.” For horizontal conveying, 
for loading, unloading, stacking, piling, 
or for moving bags, bales, boxes, cartons 
from floor to floor . . . see Farquhar 
first for the right materials handling 
conveyor for your job. Tell us your 
handling problem; we’ll see that you 
get the information you need. Write 
A. B. Farquhar Company, 201 Duke 
Street, York, Pennsylvania; or 612 W 
Elm Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY + CONVEYOR DIVISION 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


FOOD PROCESSING AND 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 











up in the 1947 income figures. Operat- 
ing revenues last year were the highest 
in history—$176.3-million, 9.8% over 
1946. But so were operating expenses 
—$147.8-million, 8.2% over 1946. Taxes 
took a much bigger bite. As a result, 
net income dropped from over $7-mil- 
lion in 1946 to $5-million. That’s the 
lowest it has gone since the reorganiza- 
tion. 

Like most other midwestern railroads, 

the North Western is trying to draw 
industry to its territory so it won’t h 
to count too heavily on farm traicc. 
It banks on industry’s trend toward dc 
centralization to help this along. La: 
year it found sites for 340 new indus 
tries on its line. 
e Streamliners—A pioneer in stream 
liner service, North Western is pushing 
hard on its “400” streamliner passenge: 
service. It knows that such trains pay 
off in stepped-up revenues. 

First of its “400” fleet was the Twin 
Cities 400. This began service in 1935 
as the first regularly scheduled mile-a- 
minute train to operate over a distance 
of more than 200 mi. Why “400”? It 
makes the run of about 400 miles be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Cities in 
just under 400 minutes. Today the 
road’s “400” fleet runs into Wisconsin, 
upper Michigan, and Minnesota. The 
North Western has also joined with the 
Union Pacific (lower picture, page 86) 
and the Southern Pacific in running 
transcontinental streamliners to Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Port- 


land, Ore. 


C. & O. REBEL LOSES BOUT 


The long-expected rebel yell was 
heard in Richmond last week—at the 
annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. But the revolt 
fizzled. When the shouting was over, 
board chairman Robert R. Young—who 
hadn’t even bothered to attend the 
meeting—was still firmly in the saddle. 

However, George S. Jackson, self- 
appointed gadfly of the Young adminis- 
tration (BW-—Apr.10’48,p95), didn’t 
seem too discouraged. 

Jackson, holder of 550 shares of com- 
mion stock, indicated that he was still 
determined to carry on his fight. He 
wants to thwart Young’s seeming ambi- 
tion to change Chessie into a model 
passenger road or combination freight- 
passenger line. As Jackson sees the sit- 
uation, carrying coal has made the 
C.&O. the powerful system it is today; 
he thinks that Young’s passenger-train 
program has already hurt the line’s in- 
herent money-making ability. 

Last week’s meeting didn’t change his 
mind on this score. But judging from 
the decisive way he was outvoted, rebel 
Jackson’s chances for scoring any real 
and immediate gains against Young are 
pretty slim. 
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FIBERGLAS* 


--- helps to increase the supply of strip steel 


One sure way to increase tomorrow’s steel supply 
is to keep the mills running at uninterrupted full 
capacity, today. And one way to safeguard con- 
tinuous operation is to use dependable insula- 
tion in the main drive motors. 

Fiberglas-base Electrical Insulating Materials 
provide this assurance. Proof of their contribu- 
tion to trouble-free motor performance can be 
found in mill after mill. Time and again they’ve 
demonstrated their effectivenessin combating the 
usual causes of motor failure: high heat, overload, 
moisture, dust, corrosive fumes, acids and oils. 


Even though only normal demands are placed 
on your electric power drives, you’ll find it good 
insurance to have the added protection of 
Fiberglas-base electrical insulations. To give 
your old motors new life—specify Fiberglas 
rewinds. And to get peak performance—ask for 
Fiberglas insulation when you buy new motors. 
Let us show you complete case study data sup- 
porting these claims. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Department 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
Branches in principal cities. 

In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 





OWENS-CORNING 
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FIBERGLAS 






ELECTRICAL 
INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


*FIBERGLAS ts the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for @ variety of products made of or with glass (bers by Owens-Corning Fibergias Corporetion 
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Suppose you own 50 shares of Typical 
Manufacturing Corp. Perhaps you 
bought them in 1943. At that time, you 
investigated the company carefully— 
earnings, assets, liabilities, policies, fu- 
ture prospects. You were satisfied it 
was a good investment. 

Fine. That’s the only way to arrive 
at an intelligent investment decision. 
It’s why we have always said “Investi- 
gate then Invest.” 

But just a minute. That was 1943. 
How many times since then have you 
re-examined Typical’s situation, just 
as carefully as you did originally ? 

Did it ever occur to you that no in- 
vestment decision can ever be a final 
one? Changing conditions constantly 
change investment opportunities. 

Yet every day that you hold 50 shares 
of Typical Manufacturing, you say in 
effect: “I'm satisfied it's the best invest- 
ment I can make of my money.” 

Maybe it is. If you're prepared to say 
so on the basis of the evidence, that’s 
good. But if, on the other hand, you 
think your security holdings need care- 
ful reappraisal, why not use the facili- 
ties of our Research Department ? Why 
not “Investigate after you invest?” 

If you would like up-to-date facts on 
any security or a careful review of all 
your holdings, just write 

Department S-99 
Merrit Lywcu, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 95 Cities 











BUILD YOUR BODY 
AS YOU SIT 
Custom-fitted DO/MORE 
chairs are designed for 
restful relaxation without 
slumping. They encourage 
good posture, which helps 
retard fatigue, improves 
personal appearance. Thou- 
sands of business and pro- 
fessional men are enthusi- 
astic users of DO/MORE 
nes and Personal chaits which provide all- 

Appearance.” day working comfort. 
DOJMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 510, ELKHART, INDIANA 


» REY stnvice 





for the FREE book- 
let, “Physical Fit- 
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Will Stocks Break Through? 


After five weeks of steady rise, the industrial average is 
again hammering against the 186 ceiling. Bulls think it will make 
it this time, call this week’s decline “purely technical.” 


How many times do they have to go 
up before they go through? That’s what 
the bulls are asking as they watch the 
industrial stocks once more pushing up 
into the resistance area (chart). 

e Is It Here?—The question is now al- 
most as familiar to businessmen as well 
as to Wall Street technicians. The only 
answer that will satisfy the bulls is a 
clean break-through of the Dow-Jones 
industrial stock price average. This, 
they believe, would assure a period of 
substantially higher stock prices—some 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 152.6 152.1 145.9 139.9 


Railroad. 48.1 47.0 44.2 40.3 
Utility.. 69.8 68.8 68.3 73.6 
Bonds 


Industrial 119.6 119.6 119.3 123.5 
Railroad. 106.9 107.1 104.1 112.5 
Utility .. 118.2 117.5 113.1 112.7 





Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 











even say the beginning of a brand-new, 
prolonged bull market. 

e Good Omen—It is a favorable sign, 
for a break-through would indicate that 
Wall Street is confident of: 

(1) A considerable period of sus- 
tained high business activity, satisfac- 
tory profits, and good dividends. 

(2) More settled international condi- 
tions. 

e More Testimony—The performance 
of the industrial stock list last week was 
particularly encouraging to the growing 
group of Streeters who have become 
more and more confident that a new 
bull market is definitely under way. 

They watched the industrials push 
through to a succession of new 1948 
highs. To make things nicer, volume 
rose with prices. Trading topped 2- 
million shares a day twice during the 
week—the busiest since late 1946. 

e Near 1947 High—Last week’s zoom in 
prices took Dow-Jones industrial stock 
average up to 183.78 before it faded 
out. That’s the highest level this mar- 
ket barometer has reached since last 
October. And it’s only some three 
points under the July, 1947 high. (The 
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July, 1947 figure is the one that must 
be penetrated before followers of the 
Dow Theory will finally agree that a 
brand-new bull market has actually 
been under way lately). 

The market’s performance this week 
wasn’t quite so encouraging. Up to 
Wednesday, there was little of the avid 
bidding which pushed prices up so fast 
last week. Nor could the market take 
profit-taking in stride, as last week. 

e No Cause for Alarm?—The bull’s 
aren’t worried, though. They ascribe 
this week’s decline in stock prices to 
a purely technical reason. In fact, most 
of them wouldn’t be surprised to see 
even more reactionary markets than 


those of early this week. Reason: 
Stocks have had a practically uninter- 
rupted rise for more than five weeks. 
The time is long overdue, these ob- 
servers say, when the market must di- 
gest these gains. 
e Questions—How long would such a 
consolidation period last? And how 
much would the stock averages drop 
while it was in progress? 

Most crystal-ball readers are loathe to 
give definite answers. Off the record, 
owever, some pretty sound market ob- 
servers are inclined to believe that the 
D-J industrial index isn’t apt to sink 
much below 176 in such a period, or 
the rail average much below 55. 





Few corporations sharing in the 
recent record earnings boom have 
been paying out as fat a share of 
their profits in dividends as they 
once did (BW —Feb.14’48,p95). 
Dollarwise, however, most stock- 
holders have little to complain 
about. Last ~~ proved the big- 
gest 12-month dividend period on 
record (BW —Jan.31’48,p69). And 
so far in 1948 they have done even 
better. 

Publicly reported cash dividends 
in January-March, according to the 
Commerce Dept., rocketed 16% 





above their 1947 level. They came _ they did in 1947. 
Jan.-Mar. Approx. Amount % 

Number Dividend Dividend Results of Dividends Change 
of Payers 1948 vs. 1947 (000 omitted) 1948 

Industry Issues 1947 1948 Higher Same Reduced 1947 ° 1948 vs. 1947 

Amusement.......... 20 15 16 5 7 4 $14,471 $13,489 — 6.8% 
Automotive.......... 67 43 50 29 18 4 50,239 66,522 +32.4 
NS Oe 27 20 22 15 6 1 6,095 9,717 +59.4 
Bus. & office equip.... 10 9 9 6 3 0 5,275 6,872 +30.3 
| ere 77 67 66 22 38 9 81,752 87,0600 + 6.5 
Electrical equip...... 18 14 16 7 9 0 17,003 18,885 +11.1 
Farm machinery...... 6 4 5 3 2 0 5,340 11,810 +121.2 
RMN e504, pernale’ne 30 18 19 6 12 1 18,029 19,269 + 6.9 
NP ea 65 54 56 27 25 5 41,678 55,692 +33.6 
Garment mfrs........ 6 5 6 2 3 1 923 1,014 + 9.9 
Land, realty & hotels. 6 2 3 1 2 0 553 695 +25.7 
Leather & shoe mfrs.. 11 8 9 6 3 0 3,961 5,854 +47.8 
Machinery & metals. . 95 71 77 35 41 4 24,486 31,919 +30.4 
ee eee 36 21 24 13 8 3 23,425 30,662 +30.9 
Paper & publishing... 31 24 28 13 14 1 10,802 14,002 +29.6 
Petroleum........... 41 26 31 25 5 2 62,846 84,561 +34.6 
Se re 81 38 41 8 29 6 48,503 55,116 +13.6 
Retail merchandising. . 71 61 60 13 39 10 64,043 68,611 + 7.1 
NS atsbavewssi 10 10 8 1 7 2 10,415 10,616 + 1.9 
Shipbuilding......... 5 3 3 1 2 1 809 727 —10.1 
Ship operating....... 6 5 4 3 1 1 1,949 3,074 +57.7 
Steel, iron & coke.... 39 26 28 18 9 3 26,253 33,612 +28.0 
TI. on. 65 5c bide d's a 37 33 34 16 16 3 16,224 21,152 +30.4 
ee ee eee 18 16 16 7 8 1 14,531 18,725 +28.9 
Transportation services 4 3 2 0 1 2 548 294 —46.4 
Utilities...... webct 72 50 52 12 38 5 92,865 103,384 +11.3 
U. S. cos. oper. abroad. 24 9 8 4 3 2 9,934 11,980 +20.6 
Foreign companies.... 16 13 11 4 6 3 24,260 24,741 + 2.0 
Other companies... .. 46 20 20 13 4 6 6,659 7,467 +12.1 
i EET ay 975 688 724 315 359 80* $683,871 $817,522 +19.5 








Dividend Payments: Jan.-Mar. 1948 Box Score 


* Payments reduced on 50 issues, eliminated or deferred on 30 issues. 


to over $1.3-billion. This is the 
highest quarterly figure on record 
since the department started to 
keep a tally of dividends in 1941. 

Even more spectacular was the 
January-March showing on com- 
mon stock dividends. Such disburse- 
ments, the New York Stock Ex- 
change recently reported, proved 
19.5% greater than in 1947’s first 
quarter. Almost 75% of all com- 
mons listed on the Big Board paid 
dividends this year. And over 43% 
of such dividend payers (table, 
below) = out more liberally than 
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HE DOESN'T 


KNOW | 


but the milk he is drinking was extracted 
at the dairy by automatic milking ma- 
chines where today Perbunan rubber is 
used, because of its durability and high 
resistance to butter fats. 


Perbunan is a special rubber that is 
adaptable to complex molds, remains 
flexible under extremes of temperature 
and resists deterioration from most oils, 
fats and acids. 

Many industries are finding Perbunan 
outstanding for bushings, gasoline hoses 
and other flexible parts that have to take 
a lot of punishment from exposure to 
heat, cold and a variety of fiuids. 


Maybe Perbunan has a useful place in 
your business. Please write to: 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 W. Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, MY. 





PERBUNAN 












16 we Par oF 


The special rubber that resists oil, 
air, water, heat, cold and time 
Copyright 1948, Enjay Company, Inc. 

















t the FACTS from 


Ge 
financial statement 
figures‘ 

Employ these 


accurate techniques of statement 
analysis to ‘certify’ important 
financial decisions. 





By ROY A. FOULKE 
Vice-President 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


the key to sounder 
It outlines techniques 


This valuable manual is 
financial statement analysis. 
that enable you to get the vital, important facts from 
the figures you have on hand. It discusses, in 
detail, the comparative and internal analysis of 
balance sheets, profit and loss statements, surplus 
accounts, sales analysis of sal! business. Included 
are a host of valuable forms and_ schedules, 
comparative figures and statements, and important 


ratio charts. 
Helpful in a Hundred Ways 


This book enables executives to check up on the 
efficiency of their own practices, investors to 
ascertain the condition of the business in which 
they hold stock, credit men to better judge the 
limit of their creditors, bankers to judge the true 
strength of a business or corporation with greater 
insight. 


Consult this manual for 
practical aid . . 


—Antecedent information important in large corporations 
—Imoplication of slow trade payments 

—Contrast between small and large businesses 
—Evolution in the use of current ratio 

—Effect of seasonal operations on current liaoilities 
Important features of long-term securities 
—Manipulation of profit figures 

—Explanation of capital surplus 

—Effect of writing-off and writing-up depreciable assets. 


FREE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., inc. 

330 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 18 

Send me Foutke’s Practical Financial Statement Analysis 
for 10 davs’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $6.50 plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (We pay postage on cash orders.) 


10 DAY EXAMINATION 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 








BOND oo bbs concedes ccétcdbtccdGencenccpeviansedoveddaed 
pO eee ery Tee Tee TET ee EET TT ee Te 
Sy GE Ne o's Siding hbo ik ep hehes Sesictcsensecebe 
SI ccc cb ob push oo00 Ueanb pb euevedees uch te uneetaae 
Position 


( For Canadan price, write McGraw-Hill Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., 12 Richmond St. B., Toronto 2) 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Food Clothing Rent 


Rage TIFF. cnt scécess 93.5 100.3 
Janay, IG" oes 97.8 100.7 
DEMICEG A VOE ise 'ks ean 98.4 102.1 
Morcls, 9942 2.5 118.6 123.6 
aaron, (EFAS 8 yi 137.4 127.6 
hans F044 he i. 134.1 136.7 
Mia BOOS. Sok. oS 135.9 143.7 
March, 1946 ............ 140.1 153.1 
Pamrem, 294) 22.5. ck ae see 189.5 184.3 
at SER, a Sey ae 188.0 184.9 
TEE Tee 187.6 185.0 
PO is once ep cls cg eee 190.5 185.7 
FORD © a views ini otnwod veges 193.1 184.7 
PEE ia te « sicstegigs ies 196.5 185.9 
SPN ic akowsouyeshs 203.5 187.6 
NINN a clogs wa ecw 201.6 189.0 
Nowe 5 088 cee ck 5 202.7 190.2 
on Bidet e ase a iamaraas Haan 206.9 191.2 
Jonuaty; TOWG oo eee. 209.7 192.1 
i a ere re 204.7 195.1 
WO Got we a ae ee 202.3 196.3 


Gas& Other House Total 

Elect- Fuels Fur- Cost of 

tricity & Ice nishings Mise. Living 
104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 100.4 98.6 
105.0 97.4 104.2 101.1 101.9 100.8 
105.1 97.3 104.2 101.6 101.9 101.2 
108.9 96.7 112.1 121.2 110.1 114.3 
108.0 96.2 118.3 124.5 114.5 122.8 
108.1 96.0 123.5 129.0 119.1 123.8 
108.3 95.5 124.1 144.5 123.6 126.8 
108.4 92.9 127.7 150.2 125.9 130.2 
109.0 92.2 142.5 182.3 138.2 156.3 
109.0 92.5 143.8 182.5 139.2 156.2 
109.2 92.4 142.4 181.9 139.0 156.0 
109.2. 91.7 143.0 182.6 139.1 157.1 
110.0 91.7 146.6 184.3 139.5 158.4 
111.2 92.0 154.8 184.2 139.8 160.3 
113.6 92.1 156.3 187.5 140.8 163.8 
114.9 92.2 157.4 187.8 141.8 163.8 
115.2 92.5 160.5 188.9 143.0 164.9 
115.4 92.6 162.0 191.4 144.4 167.0 
115.9 93.1 165.0 192.3 146.4 168.8 
116.0 93.2 165.9 193.0 146.4 167.5 
116.3 93.8 166.0 194.9 146.2 166.9 


* Base month NWLB’s “Little Steel” formula. Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 


Living Costs vs. 


Wage Policy 


Big Steel had its eye on the downturn in the cost of living 
when it said “no” to a third wage round. So the future of steel 
wages will depend on how the index acts in the next months. 


New government cost of living figures 
show that the index, for the second 
month in a row, is moving down. 

That’s the news behind the news on 
the labor front in the spring of 1948. 
It’s the reason why U.S. Steel can say 
“no” to the C.1.O. demand for more 
wages (page 19). And what happens 
further to that index will answer the 
question: Can U. S. Steel, and those 
who follow its cue make that “no” stick? 

In taking the lead in resisting a third 
wage round, Big Steel said it hoped its 
price cut on some steel products, ‘plus 
the maintenance of present wages would 
bring “an early stabilization or reduc- 
tion in the cost of living.” The corpora- 
tion went on to say, however, that if 
living costs should go up despite this, 
“then in fairness to our employees and 
to our stockholders we will have to 
consider at some later date the ade- 
quacy of both wages and steel prices 
under then-existing conditions.” 

e Past the Peak?—Thus, a large section 
of industry is going to let the index 
determine its wage policies. The un- 


derlying assumption appears to be that 


the index has seen its top. The cur- 
rent 166.9 figure carries living cost aver- 
ages back to their pre-Christmas level. 
It represents an appreciable retreat from 
the 168.8 figure ot January. 

But does it mark the onset of a period 
of stabilization or the beginning of a 
downward trend? Or does it just signal 
a few months respite from a spiral that 
will mount again? 
¢ Food Is Key—Note the food figures in 
the table above. They will be the key. 
Their decline over the last two months 
is almost wholly responsible for turning 
the index back. Preliminary reports on 
food prices at wholesale for the first 
three weeks in April are not heartening. 
On Apr. 3, the wholesale food index was 
172.4; on Apr. 10 it had stepped up to 
174.5; for Apr. 17 it stood at 178.8. 
That’s its highest point since January. 

Big steel wants at least 90 days before 
reviewing again “the adequacy of both 
wages and steel prices.” What happens 
in those 90 days to the cost of living 
index may be crucial in determining 
whether steel’s third postwar wage round 
is Over or in recess. 
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Consolidated Textile Co. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 











PROBLEM: Consolidated Textile Co. of Lynchburg, Va., 
make drills (pocket material), sheeting and print cloth. 
Not long ago, like many other mills, they were having 
trouble doing a uniform job of slashing, which means 
the impregnaticn of yarn with starch, oils, and water to 
condition it for weaving. Excessive breakage of warps 
caused loom stoppages which resulted in lost production. 
Heavy steam consumption was costing them money. 
Unnecessarily high starch consumption, besides being 
costly in itself, caused excessive shedding of starch and 
fiber which resulted in loss in cloth weight and an ex- 
pensive housekeeping problem. 


SOLUTION: Taylor Application Engineers supervised the 
installation of a completely automatic Slasher Control 
System. This system controls all four functions of slash- 
ing: size cooking, storage, size box level and tempera- 
ture, and slasher cylinder temperature and pressure. 
Instead of a series of unrelated steps, slashing became a 
fully coordinated manufacturing process. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 


MEAN ACCURACY 


resutts: In the words of Mr. J. H. Burgess, Ass’t Supt. 
at Consolidated’s Lynchburg plant, “Since the installa- 
tion of the new Taylor Automatic Controls on our 
slashers, we have found a definite improvement in the 
running of our weaving. With these controls we have 
reduced the amount of starch used, reduced shedding in 
weave room, increased our efficiency and the cloth 
weights have been more uniform.” 


MORAL: As a result of the successful installation of this 
system at Lynchburg in April, 1946, Consolidated put a 
similar system in their other plant at Shelby, N. C. 
Since then over a hundred slashers have been equipped 
with the completely automatic Taylor Slasher Control 
System. Whatever process you're concerned with—in 
the textile, chemical, petroleum, rubber, paper, food, 
or any other process industry—Taylor Accuracy can 
probably help you beat rising costs! Ask your Taylor 
Field Engineer or write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 


FIRST 














































VY Railroading? 


thought | knew all about it ” 


“With thirty years on the road, I thought I'd seen everything in the 


business. But this internal railroading’s a new one on me. 


“Saw a plant layout the other day. Regular system of tracks and 


switches, long straightaways and curves both. Most of it’s a downhill 
run but she goes upgrade too . . . sometimes right up to the next floor.” 
* * * 


What this veteran of the main line is talking about is, of course, a 
Rapids-Standard conveyor set-up. Using wheel or roller conveyor, 
gravity does the work in most cases. To lift materials to a higher level, 
there are several types of power belt units available. And the whole 
thing is tied together to make a system that’s just as important as the 
network of roads that bring your raw materials or take your products 
to market. One thing he didn’t notice—our “tracks” are portable, 
changed anytime to meet new manufacturing or storage conditions. 


We will be happy to explain the details of ‘internal railroading as 
applied to your plant or warehouse, Write direct or call your nearest 
Rapids-Standard representative. 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 
306 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Check the classified phone book for your Rapids-Standard representative 


IT’S WISE TO CONVEYORIZE 


Kayide-Standad © 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Political Pickle 


Right-left splits beset C.1.O. 
labor political groups. P.A.C. 
deeply shaken by Wallace and 
European aid issues. 


For four years, C.1.0.’s Political Ac- 

tion Committee has been an unofficial 
but important adjunct of the Demo- 
crat Party. It rode into prominence 
in 1944 on the coattails of President 
Roosevelt. And while it never lived up 
to the vote-getting dreams of its foun- 
ders, it continued to show some 
strength. 
e Chief Hope—This week, P.A.C. be- 
came something more than a group of 
Democrat fellow-travelers—and more 
than the embodiment of C.I.O.-in-poli- 
tics. It became Philip Murray’s chief 
hope for salvaging labor prestige in 
1948. 

The reason is that the U. S. Steel 
Corp. has slowed Murray down on the 
wage iront in third- round negotiations 
(page 19). So Murray’s stake in politi- 
cal action is bigger now than ever be- 
fore. 

e Cost of Tension—Murray’s steelwork- 
ers and other powerful C.I.O. unions 
so far have been anxious to prevent any 
blowups on the labor front. They knew 
that mounting tension from strikes 
would cut the chances of union-backed 
candidates in congressional races. And 
labor’s big goal is a pro-labor Congress 
and another crack at beating the Taft- 
Hartley act. The stake has grown a lot 
since the first of the year. It now in- 
cludes support for the European Recov- 
ery Program and—if Murray’s prestige 
is to be undimmed—a sound defeat 
for Henry Wallace. 

e Weakening—Meanwhile, the growing 
split within C.I.O. over ERP and Wal- 
lace has shaken P.A.C. Leftwing defec- 
tions have cost some of the most liberal 
contributors, some of the best bell- 
pushers. For example, the Unitéd Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers is 
the left’s biggest labor bloc. Last week 
it set up its own U. E. Independent 
Political Committee. 

Other leftist groups, including indus- 
trial union councils in New York City 
and in California, have also set up their 
own versions of P.A.C. Result. There 
is a tug-of-war for labor votes when 
C.1.0. faces its toughest fight yet. 
© Shift in Issues—The main reason for 
the schism in C.I.O. and the slowdown 
of P.A.C. was that ERP and Wallace 
both popped up as political issues. Last 
fall the fight against the T-H law fur- 
nished a common rallying point. Every- 
thing else—including the presidential 
race—was secondary. 

Now ERP and Wallace have largely 
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G.O.P.’S LABOR BUFFER 


Donald Louden has a tough job. As director 
of the Republican National Committee’s 
Labor Relations Division, he’s the buffer be- 
tween the G.O.P. and organized labor—and 
the liaison between the two, insofar as any 
liaison is possible. 

Louden, in his 40’s, is the former editor 
of an A.F.L. paper in Columbus, Ohio. He 
got his present job—with A.F.L. backing-- 
in 1945, when he left the old National War 
Labor Board. Before that, he was in the 
War Production Board Labor Press Sec- 
tion in Washington. 





overshadowed the T-H issue for leftist 
unions. ‘That development has forced 
P.A.C. to raise its political sights, too. 
For unity, it had wanted to stay away 
from international policy in the 1948 
campaign period. It knew that it 
couldn’t reconcile the positions of its 
right (for ERP, hostile toward Russia) 
and its left (against ERP, pro-Russia). 
And it had wanted to say as little as 
possible about a presidential race in 
which there seemed to be no made-to- 
order candidate. 

e Reality—But now P.A.C. can’t dodge 
either issue. And of the two, the presi- 
dential issue is causing C.1.O. leaders 
the real concern. Here’s why: It’s pos- 
sible that the aggressive leftwing cam- 
paigners can drum up a heavy Wallace 
vote in the big C.1.O. industrial cen- 
ters. If they do, it will be a sound slap 
at the union’s rightwing leadership 
(BW-—Jan.31'48,p70). 

But both P.A.C. and C.I.O. realize 
that they can’t beat Wallace just by 
asking for votes against him. They've 
got to have an opposition candidate. 
The question is: Who? 

P.A.C. as yet has given no sign whom 
it will support. But it’s almost sure to 
be the Democrat nominee. However, 
C.1.0.’s_ political policy-makers have 
soured considerably on supporting Tru- 
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"My secretary and ] 
just adopted the 


Dictaphone twins "" 


Both are electonie~ 
So they behave beautifully 





One 1S a great Listener 


My favorite—the Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine—makes dictation a 
relaxation! All I do is sit back and think 
out loud. The electronic mike catches 
every word . . . even a whisper! 


Dictaphone Electronic Dictation spells 
easier operation, clearer recording—in 
short, perfection! 





The other 16 @ great Valker 


That’s for me! It’s the new Electronic 
Transcriber—latest addition to our famous 
Dictaphone family ... kin and counterpart 
to the Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 












Machine. Now I breeze through transerip- 
tion electronically. 

This transcriber has so many advantages: 
Three radio-like dials regulate volume, 
tone and speed separately, bring me any 
dictator’s voice the way / want to hear it! 
..- Anew headset, light as a whisper, with 
its thin electric cord instead of the old 
rubber tube. New clarity of reproduction, 
new foot control guides and rests and the 
new muting switch that smothers machine 
sounds. 

Just every convenience / need for ease, 
speed and comfort is built right into the 
machine. And that’s why I’m sold on 
Dictaphone Electronic Transcription! 





The Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dern- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 














Cmca se oc 
| Dictaphone Corporation, Department F-5 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 
I 0) Please send me descriptive literature. 
| O) Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 
| Name 
| c ° bf 
l Add 
[ City State 




















Grove Park \nn saves 
156 tons of coai in 3 months 
with Canton Stokers 


nme 





Several years ago this famous 
Smoky Mountain hotel above Asheville, N. C. 
equipped its three boilers with Canton Stokers. 
Records show coal consumed for October, 
November and December of the two preceding 
years had been 492 and 435 tons respectively. 
The first year after CANTONS were installed, 
the total for the same three months was 308 
TONS. 

Your business or industry can save this kind 
of money with Canton Stokers. Write, wire, 
seve for informative bulletin, actual case 
istories. Representatives in principal cities 
serve you promptly and efficiently. Canton 
Stoker Corporation, Canton, Ohio. 


MOS 
CANTON 


Ye! 


the ONLY ramfeed drive stoker 
guaranteed against WEAR and 
defects for 5 years! 















a 
NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


oF ea MONTHLY 


List YOUR NAME and PHONE NUMBER 
in the New York Telephone Directory. 
Enjoy every advantage of a New York 
Office staffed by able, competent tele- 
phone secretaries. 

We answer your calils—24 hours a day. 
We act as your secretary, answer ques- 
tions, quote prices, note and forward 
leads, etc. 


You have a prominent and distinctive 





Fifth Avenue address opposite Radio City 
—ideal for mail and ‘phone inquiries. 


For a superior Telephone Message Serv- 
ice of any kind—WRITE TODAY for fur- 
ther particulars. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, INC. 


J. J. Freke-Hayes, President 











595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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PATTERN for 1947 strikes shows wage-hour disputes still cause the most stoppages 
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The 1947 Strike Report: Few Changes 


Despite changed conditions under Taft- 
Hartley law, the three major causes for 
strikes indicated very little change in 
relative positions from recent years 
(chart, above). The controversies over 
wage-rates and hours still topped the 
list; figures just released by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics show that 
they brought on 46.3% of the 3,693 


work stoppages in 1947. Union organ- 
ization held second place; it accounted 
for 23%. Disputes over closed- or union- 
shop clauses caused 6.8% of the strikes. 
BLS reported that 1947 stoppages in- 
volved 2,170,000 workers, caused 34,- 
600,000 man-days of idleness. ‘That was 
less than the time lost in 1945 or 1946, 
but more than in any year before 1945. 





man; they aren’t convinced that he can 
get rank-and-file labor votes. 

¢ Dump Truman?—The rightwing New 
York State Industrial Union Council 
already has urged that the Democrats 
dump Truman. The rightwing Indus- 
trial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers has indicated it won’t support 
Truman. And while Philip Murray has 
kept quiet, a top aide—secretary-treas- 
urer James B. Carey—has come out flatly 
for Gen. Eisenhower. Carey made his 
statement that “Ike’s our best bet’ be- 
fore the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion executive, board. 

There’s reason to believe that Care 
spoke for Murray as well as for himself. 
While Eisenhower has consistently said 
he won’t be a candidate, Carey and a 
big bloc of other C.I.O. leaders want 
to draft him for the Democrats. 

They make no secret of this: If the 
choice is between Truman, Wallace, 
and any Republican candidate, the vote 
will be heavily weighted in Wallace’s 
favor even in C.I.O.’s most rightwing 
unions. 

e Stress on Congress—P.A.C. emphasis, 
of course, still is on the congressional 
races. But there, too, it finds that prob- 
lems are arising from the rightwing 


division. For instance, Jack Kroll, head 
of P.A.C., has warned that divided ranks 
in Minnesota may mean the re-election 
of one of the top men on P.A.C.’s list 
of those marked for defeat—Sen. Joseph 
Ball. 

In all, about 75% of C.1.O.’s mem- 
bership and about 90% of its industrial 
union councils are reported in P.A.C.’s 
camp. But it can’t count on their con- 
tinued support if the Democrats put up 
a weak candidate. And the trained or- 
ganizers of past campaigns—the leftists 
—aren’t working with P.A.C. any longer. 
e A.F.L., Too—A.F.L.’s counterpart to 
P.A.C. isn’t faring any better, its big 
ce for political action this year 
rave faded. A lot of the federation’s 
major outfits, counted on for heavy fi- 
nancial support, are playing cagey with 
the money they raise. They don’t like 
to toss their money into the kitty with- 
out knowing more definitely how it’s 
going to be spent. 

And so far the independent unions 
(such as the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists) and the railroad brotherhoods 
haven’t got their separate political ac- 
tion groups really rolling, either. 1.A.M. 
seems to be furthest advanced in its 
program to “educate”” members on the 
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Daily, new users in every type of business turn 
to National Mechanized Accounting for fast, 
efficient service. In addition, they get savings up 
to 30%! Savings which often pay for the whole 
National installation in the first year—and then 


go on year after year. Some of these concerns 
are large, others employ but 50. Could you cut 
costs correspondingly? Check today with your 
local National representative—it’s the best 
way to find out. His answer may astonish you! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





Vapene 


FIGURES | 
ARE 


hd FACTS 


COUNT EVERYTHING 
Hutomatically» 4hecurately 


Throughout your plant it pays to know “how 
much" or “how many", Productimeters im 
stalled on your machines ot production, ase 
sembly, or points of shipping will eliminate 
all guesswork. Send for Catalog No. 100, 


DURANT MFG, COMPANY 


1906 N. Buffum S$}, 106 Orange St. 
Miiwoukee 1, Wis. Providence 3, 8.1. 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


political qualifications of candidates for 
office. Its biggest eye catcher so far: A 
blast directed last week at Harold Stas- 
sen as “a great straddler . . . not a single 
piece of liberal, social, or labor legisla- 
tion was enacted during his term of 
office as [Minnesota] governor.” 

e For the Future—Most labor political 
workers are pretty sure they won't elect 


a favorable Congress this fall. They 
know, however, that tighter labor curbs 
won't be quite as likely if labor makes 
a good showing in the 1948 elections. 
And there are long-range stakes, too. 
They know that a good labor campaign 
this year may develop into an organized, 
more coordinated, and more successful 
labor political prograin later. 











will tell 

you if 
he's on 
the job 
or not 


Reduce lnsurance Costs! 


$e accurate, so oof, so depend- 
able, that insurance rates drop when you 
adopt this economical, easy -to- install 
CHICAGO Watchclock System. (Approved 
by The Under- 
writers Laborater- } 
tes, inc., and The 
Factory Mutuals 
ies.) 

ASK US 
for a sample dial, 
tegether 


CHICAG WATCHCLOCK 
Vy offices ce \ 


Principal ‘Cities 





THE LABOR ANGLE 





N AT LEAST ONE RESPECT 

the judgment of John L. Lewis 
stands vindicated. With a deter- 
mination surpassing that of his fel- 
low labor leaders, he feared and 
fought the Taft-Hartley act. Re- 
cent events involving his United 
Mine Workers have shown that 
Lewis correctly appraised the dan- 
gers of the new law so far as his 
personal operations are concerned. 

For it was the Taft-Hartley act 
that put the government into the 
dispute between Lewis and the coal 
operators, ending the strike and 
tying Lewis’ hands for 80 days. 
And it was those same T-H pro- 
visions which made possible a $1,- 
420,000 fine against the union and 
Lewis. Neither can stand that kind 
of rap often. 

A quick reading of the news re- 
perts of the strike, which turned 
abruptly into a Lewis capitulation 
last week, can be misleading. Both 
correspondents and commentators 
tended to accept the maxim that 
history repeats itself, and to record 
the events in a way that proved it. 

This was easy to do, because 
there were many surface similari- 
ties between the 1948 coal strike 
and its denouement and the strike 
of December, 1946. These similari- 
ties were especially pronounced in 
the cast of characters which figured 
prominently in both incidents. 

On both occasions, the payoff 
came in the same courtroom. John 
L. Lewis, flanked by the same legal 
talent, faced the same judge in 
T. Alan Goldsborough. In both 
cases the proceeding at bar was an 
injunction matter, and the fines 
assessed were of the same general 
magnitude. To most of the na- 
tion it looked as though they were 
seeing the same movie over again. 


UT MANAGEMENT $ssshould 
be aware that there is one im- 
portant difference between the 1946 
and 1948 versions of The Adven- 
tures of John L That difference is the 





existence in 1948 of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law—which came into being 
between the two strikes. 

Lewis rode to defeat in 1946 be- 
cause he was found to have in- 
duced a strike against the govern- 
ment while a law existed (the war- 
time Connally-Smith act) which 
made such strikes illegal. The de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in that case made it clear that, if 
the government had not been the 
employer of Lewis’ miners, he 
could have carried on his strike 
with impunity. 

When the government returned 
the mines to private ownership, 
Lewis again had a free hand to 
strike the country into industrial 
“angeies But—and that “but” was 

is undoing—the Taft-Hartley bill 
became law. Under it, the govern- 
ment got the right and the obliga- 
tion to intervene in a labor dispute 
which threatened the national 
health and welfare. 


HE COURT FOUND. that 

Lewis employed a stratagem— 
disclaiming any - responsibility for 
the walkout—in order to get around 
this provision of the law. The fact 
that he tried to circumvent it 
means he knew he could not freely 
proceed with his strike if the law 
covered him. His stratagem did not 
put him beyond the law’s reach; 
although he professed not to have 
marched his men up the hill, he 
marched them down on the double 
when the T-H teeth began biting. 

Neither industry nor the nation 
is done with Lewis or with the 
pension issue which prompted the 
recent strike. Some 80 days from 
now, when the injunction expires, 
he will be free to move again. But 
it must be recorded that, while 
criticism of other sections of the 
Taft-Hartley act may have some 
foundation, Sections 206, 207, 208, 
and 209, which applied to the coal 
strike, have thus far been an answer 


to the John L. Lewis problem. 
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Clean Sweep 


Workmen’s compensation 
laws now in effect in 48 states 
as Mississippi passes bill, thus 
ending 18-year struggle. 


Workmen’s compensation laws will 

blanket the country for the first time 
next year. On Jan. 1, 1949, industrial 
employees in Mississippi will be brought 
under a law insuring them against job 
hazards; coverage then will be complete 
throughout the nation. 
e Wider and Higher—At the moment, 
some 30-million to 36-million workers 
are covered via programs which have 
grown steadily since 1939—first vear in 
which the Social Security Board col- 
lected data from the states. In 1939, 
total payments were an estimated $235- 
million. In 1946, the total was $436- 
million. Of this, $125-million was for 
medical services, $311]-million in cash 
compensation, including $53-million to 
survivors for deaths. 

The increase reflects both wider cov- 

erage and higher compensation rates 
rather than more work injuries—which 
rose only from 1,603,500 to 2,056,000 
in the same period. 
e “Outstanding Achievement’’—Missis- 
sippi Gov. Fielding L. Wright recently 
signed the bill which made his state the 
48th to adopt a compensation law. This 
week, the Bureau of Labor Standards of 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor hailed the 
Mississippi action as “the outstanding 
achievement of the vear in the field of 
workmen’s compensation.” 

The new law has a lot of provisions 
which unions—and the federal govern- 
ment—have long recommended to the 
states. Some of them: compulsory cov- 
erage; unlimited medical care for work- 
ers hurt on the job; a_second-injury 
fund; double compensation for minors 
hurt while illegally employed. It falls 
short of the most recent developments 
in workmen’s compensation in only one 
way: It does not cover occupational dis- 
eases. 

The fight for a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law in Mississippi began in 1930 
with the A.F.L. spearheading the drive. 
e Administration—As finally adopted, 
the act sets up a werkmen’s compensa- 
tion commission with three members. 
Administration of the state program is 
in the hands of this commission (it can 
go to the courts to force compliance if 
necessary). 

Disability benefits will be paid at a 
rate of two-thirds of average weekly 
wages, with a $25 weekly maximum pay- 
able for +50 weeks. The minimum bene- 
fit will be $7 a week in all cases. The 
law sets up a five-day waiting period. 
But it also provides that compensation 
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AIR EQUIPMENT TO HELP YOUR BUSINESS 








_| There’s Profit in Comfort 
| -FROM BUFFALO PC CABINETS | 

Start Tou! © 
play or shop, you make more friends 


falo PC Cabinets are doing this good- WELCOME le F 














@ Wherever people congregate to work, 


will .job in leading plants, offices and MORE Pte g 
stores—keeping air dependably warm or aa 
cool, dust-free, humidified or dehumidi- CUSTOMERS 


fied as desired. Why not investigate WITH CONDITIONED 
the “better business” possibilities in these 


units? Write: AIR! 


TUF FALO)SORGE 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch offices in all principal cities. 












CUTTING COSTS IN EVERY BRANCH OF INDUSTRY 

























































WITH PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
YOUR OPERATORS 
actually turn out 


Wore Work 


Operators in an electrical appli- 
ance plant greatly reduced assembly 
time by using Keller OORSD pneu- 
matic screw driver, as illustrated 
above, to tighten the screws which 
hold the bottom cover plate on an 
electric toaster, 


WHEN YOUR OPERATORS 


are equipped with fast, dependable, 
cool-running pneumatic screw driv- 
ers, assembly time will be reduced 
on screw-driving production jobs. 





ANGLE TYPE 
; for driving screws in confined 


spaces. Ideal in cabinet mak- 
ing, radio, other assembly op- 
erations. 





STRAIGHT HANDLE 
powerful, non-fatiguing hand tools 
for high-speed screw driving in all 
types of assembly. 





OFFSET HANDLE 


facilitates the driving of screws 
in unusual positions. 


e KELLER 
y=: lool 
KELLER TOOL COMPANY 


4805 Harbor Street, Grand Haven, Michigan 





if the disability continues for more than 
14 days. Ihe death benefit is $8,600. 

These provisions, according to an 

A.F.L. analysis, “surpass those of sur- 
rounding states.” But A.F.L. consid- 
ers the bill “deficient in not extending 
coverage to occupational diseases.”” Such 
diseases are already covered in the pro- 
grams of 39 other states. 
e Second Injury Provision—Setting up a 
second-injury tund under the Missis- 
sippi law brings to 38 the number of 
states which have such a fund or its 
equivalent. The purpose: to help handi- 
capped workers get jobs. Say an em- 
ployee handicapped through an injury 
on one job later becomes totally disabled 
in a second injury. In second-injury fund 
states, the employer is liable only for 
the last injury. 

The worker gets compensation for 
the combined injuries, but the state 
fund makes up the difference between 
what the employer pays and what the 
worker is entitled to get. 

e Continued Trend—Mississippi’s action 


this year continued a 1947 treyd in 
state legislatures toward broadened 
workmen's compensation programs. 


Last year lawmakers in 39 states im- 
proved or strengthened existing pro- 
grams. Most of the changes (1) in- 
creased the benefits payable for injury 
or death (2) extended medical benefits, 
or (3) shortened the waiting periods. 





must be paid from the date of disability 





New York, New Jersey, and Missou- 
legislatures also have taken up wor.- 
men’s compensation measures this yea 
New York amended its law to increa 
maximum weekly payments from $28 t 
$32, and to boost the compensation fi 
a widow without children. Aim in Ne 
Jersey is to broaden the existing limite 
coverage for occupational diseases. Th 
Missouri bill would extend the tim 
for filing claims. 

e Fight Due—In one case, a fight ov 
workmen’s compensation is on thy 
agenda for 1949. It’s going to be a fight 
to limit—not broaden—the scope of ai 
existing program. Arizona boosters an 
chambers of commerce, who have been 
seeking reasons for declining motion 
picture production in the state, awokc 
last week to a discovery: An obscurc 
provision in the workmen’s compensa 
tion law was scaring Hollywood “‘loca 
tion’’ parties out of Arizona. With them 
was going a sizable potential 1948 pay 
roll of about $5-million. 

The reason: Arizona’s law doesn’t set 

a ceiling on the total payments possible 
in any compensation case. Where fou 
and five- figure weekly salaries for movic 
stars are aseucned. the liability for, 
sav, a fall from a horse could run into 
millions of dollars. So plans already arc 
being laid to ask the 1949 legislature 
to put a ceiling on compensation pay 
ments—something which the 47 othe 
states have already done. 








Art Classes Draw Labor Interest 


attended since it opened six years ago under 
the sponsorship of 16 A.F.L. and 44 C.L.O. 


For $15, a labor union member in San 
Francisco can have a 15-week art course as 
taught in the California Labor School 
(above). Despite charges before legislative 
committees about the school’s Communist 





nature, more than 25,000 unionists have 


locals. Art classes and courses “exposing 
the history of American robber barons’’. are 
among its most popular. Right-wing unions 
on the coast give it a wide berth. 
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Rlermmational, wns ww Heralyn Mine 


Largest Phosphate Mining Operation in America 





More International Phosphates 


to nourish the growth of large crops of 
food of higher quality and greater nutritional value 


In the heart of one of the richest phosphate deposits 
ever discovered, International has established, near Bartow, 
Florida, the largest phosphate mining operation in America— 
The New Noralyn Mine. . . . Production at Noralyn Mine has 
started at a time when greatly expanded supplies of phosphate, the 
major plant food ingredient, are urgently needed for the growth of 
food crops in America and throughout the world. . . . With new facil- 
ities for producing 1,500,000 tons per year at Noralyn, International 
will have a total capacity at its Florida mines exceeding the entire prewar 


phosphate output of the state. 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 








B.C. Allen 
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CALCULATOR 


more for your money 


Anybody can operate 
this 10-key calculator. Use 
it for all types of 

figure work . . adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, 
divides . . versatile 

for every business .. 


extremely low priced. 


‘Figuring Today for the World of Tomorrow"’ 
For authorized R. C. Allen sales and service, consult the yellow pages of your telephone directory 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


661 Front Street, M.W.« Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


ADDING MACHINES + 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - 


snaemmnatiote MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 





INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 


SALE—LEASE 


13500 sq. ft. can be expanded 188 x 131 ft. total 
lot, 2 boilers, refrigeration, 10° well, low power 
rate, excellent offices. ideal for beverage, whole- 
sale food or manufacturing plant. immediate 


possession. 
E. G. CLEMMER 
3020 So. Harrison St. Fort Wayne, 6, Ind. 











BALTIMORE (Canton Area) 


58,000 SQ 
HEAVY-DUTY INDUSTRIAL 
N E Cor. Haven St. & Danville Ave. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION! 

2 RR Sidings - Near Piers 


weo. MAY 12 2°? 


ON THE PREMISES 
Write or Phone for 

FREE Booklet H-7 & Terms 
Brokers’ Co-operation Invited 

Auctioneers: Fred Berger, 

Nat. Krefetz, Chas. Braun 

Assoc. Auctioneer: Sam W. Pattison & Co., 
407 N. Howard St., Baltimore i, Md. 





“Action by Auction” 
70 Wall St., N. Y. 5, N. Y. HA 2-099! 
Member: Society of industrial Realtors 





FOR RENT 


BRAND NEW 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
30,000 Sq. Ft. on One Floor 
Clear Span,.80'x375’ 

Located in Downingtown, Pa., on the main 
line Pennsylvania Railroad, adjacent to 
Lincoln Highway, about 25 miles from 
Philadelphia. Excellent labor area. Rail- 

road siding facilities. 

Ultra modern construction .. . stone, 
concrete and steel with Gypsum roof. 
Exceptional light, wide expanse of steel 
sas: on all sides. Additional acreage 
available and other buildings can be 
erected to suit. 

CHARLES L. TABAS 


915 N. Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. WaAlnut 2-2430 

















110,000 Square Feet 


Modern One Story Building 


Extra Land 
Abundant Steam 
Free Water Supply 


4,000 to 400,000 SQ. FT. 

Gomotte units from 50,000 to 300,000 sq. ft. 

Sale or Lease, modern nen, RR Siding 
property located in Brooklyn, N. Y. Formerly part 
of E. W. BLISS & CO. plant. Yar Siding, live 
steam, brick and concrete construction. Extremely 
high ceilings, casement windows, power lines, 
fluorescent lights. Many units with cranes. im- 
mediate possession. At less than 1/3 of replace- 
ment value. Write, wire or phone for information. 
NELSON CO., 66 Court St., Bkiyn. TR. 5-0900 





15 Miles from New York City 





Real Estate—any kind, any size, any 
type, anywhere in New Jersey 


Louis SCHLESINGER 


31 Clinton St. Newark 2.8. d. 
MArket 2-6500 











FOR SALE 
124,500 square feet, 6 stories and basement. 
900,000 cubic feet. Stone, brick and terra cotta 
Reenforced concrete. Leased 4 years, to one of 
America’s largest manufacturers. Downtown 
Lincoln. 


Price $550,000, 12 cash. 


JOHN M. ALEXANDER & CO. 
230 Stuart Bidg. Lincoin, Nebr. 











CHURCHMAN Haynes’ job: to win em- 
ployment rights for Seventh-day Adventists 


Church Signs Up 


Seventh-day Adventist con- 
tract with U.A.W. spurs drive for 
rights for members, who can’t 
join a union. 


One negotiator in Washington has 

pulled a trick the automobile industry 
would like to duplicate this spring. He 
has signed the big C.I.O. United Auto 
mobile Workers to a contract without 
even a threat of a strike. 
e Who and What—The negotiator: the 
Rey. Carlyle Boynton Haynes, 65 years 
old. He is the persausive executive sec- 
retary of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church’s Industrial Relations Council, 
with headquarters in Washington. 

His job: getting union agreements 
assuring equal employment rights to 
Seventh-day Adventist believers. ‘lhere 
are about 210,000 of these in the U. S$ 
e Conscientious Objectors—The nub of 
the problem is that the Seventh-day 
Adventist can’t join a union. He’s as 
much a conscientious objector to coer- 
cion in a labor struggle as he is to 
bearing arms in a political war. 

The Seventh-day Adventists subscribe 
to the aims of organized labor; they 
don’t subscribe to the means some- 
times taken to win them. But they feel 
that their church’s scruples can be 
reconciled with labor’s goals. 

“It’s all a matter of understanding 
and negotiation,” explains Haynes. 
© Cooperation—The union officials have 
lent a sympathetic ear to the church’s 
views. With the help of 10 regional 
aides, Haynes has signed up 15 locals 
dispersed among 12 different unions. 
U.A.W.-C.1.O. came to terms last year, 
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the first and only international under 
contract. Now Haynes is after other 
internationals. 

About 40 big labor leaders, including 
John L. Lewis, have promised to take 
the question up with their governing 
boards. Some, like the Teamsters don’t 
feel it’s enough of a problem; but they 
have promised to iron out individual 
cases as they come up. 

e Policy Statement— I'he General Con- 
ference of Seventh-day Adventists 
adopted its statement of ‘policy regard- 
ing union membership three years ago. 
Its purpose: to correct “various disabili- 
ties’ suffered by their followers ‘‘be- 
cause of their attitude concerning mem- 
bership in labor unions.” In other 
words, members of this sect couldn’t 
work in closed-shop or union-shop plants. 
e Employers—The views of the church 
cut both ways. It opposes coercion by 
employers as well as by unions. 

Church members who are employers 
must “stand apart from manufacturers’ 
or employers’ organizations insofar as 
they may have as their objective re- 
sistance to, or strife against, the labor 
movement.” ‘They “will not employ 
methods such as the lockout, the black 
list, detective agencies, espionage, strike- 
breakers, and munitions.” (The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has 
been classed as out of bounds for Sev- 
enth-day Adventist employers, but not 
the U. §. Chamber of Commerce.) 

The church has had little trouble 

with employers; most of its drive has 
concentrated on the unions. 
e Unions—The Seventh-day Adventists 
put their union policy this wav: Mem- 
bers will not joi unions “insofar as 
their sanctions require coercive meas- 
ures such as the boycott, the picket line, 
and the strike.” Nor will they contrib- 
ute to a union treasury used for such 
activities. The church makes these con- 
cessions, which form the crux of the 
pri agreement and others: 

) Church members will pay the 
act of union dues and initiation 
fees into a union fund for charitable 
projects like relief or welfare programs. 

They will abide by the terms of 
the union’s bargaining contract with re- 
spect to wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions—except that they will not work 
on Sago (their Sabbath). 

) They will not take sides in a 
ane or any dispute with the employer. 
ew orking Agreement—As a result of 
the U.A.W.-church agreement, the in- 
ternational union has issued the follow- 
ing instructions to its 900-odd locals: 
® A Seventh-day Adventist must first 
get from Haynes a church-membership 
certification: he presents this to the 
local union in his plant. Instead of 
union-membership card, the local issues 
a card entitling him to the same rights 
of employment as a union membier. 
© He pays the equivalent of initiation 
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WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


0 Send me a copy of your Bulletin H-100A. 
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If it Saves One Man 
Only 12 Minutes a Day 
oe IT PAYS A PROFIT! 


It’s false economy to have skilled 
workers leave their machines to strug- 
gle with heavy loads. With the new 
Whiting Electric Hoist, you can afford 
to use electric power for almost every 
lifting job—releasing men and machines 
for productive work. The Whiting Hoist 
will handle heavy loads with speed and 
safety, yet one man can install it with- 
out assistance, 
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A FOREIGN MANUFACTURER thought it 
might be a good idea. 

Specifically, he asked us to prepare new or- 
ganic chemical compounds for evaluation of 
possible uses in condiments and flavorings. 

We reported some interesting developments 
to this client. 

If a tough product or production problem is 
leaving a bad taste in your mouth, perhaps we 
can change the flavor. Research may offer an 
easy solution. Easy or not, we'd like to discuss 
it with you without obligation on your part. 

May we introduce ourselves by sending you 
our brochure, “An Organization To Serve 
You”? Just clip this memo for your secretary 
to send with your request. 


EXPERIMENT 
INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 1-TF, Richmond 2, Va. 








OPPORTUNITY 


To acquire fast growing midwest manufac- 
turing business. 

Present sales three times production ca- 
pacity. Sales in near future from new world- 
wide sales outlet require several times pres- 
ent facilities. 

Lacking capital for expansion, the owner- 
ship is offering its interests for sale. 

Outlay required approximately $300,000. No 
liquidators, please. 


Write 


Box 4766, Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








find a mana 


informed. 

















CARRYING ON-—In Walter Reuther’s absence are (left to right) U. A. W. vice-presidents 
Richard Gosser and John W. Livingston and secretary-treasurer Emil Mazey. 


Reuther’s Aides Keep Talking for U.A.W. 


The recent attempt to assassinate 
U.A.W. president Walter Reuther may 
slow auto union contract talks—but it 
won’t stop them; it won’t make them 
any less militant. Reuther’s aides on the 
executive board, directed by his first 
lieutenant Emil Mazey, U.A.W. secre- 
tary-treasurer, have taken over. 

With Reuther directing strategy from 
a hospital bed, negotiations will pick 
up momentum again very quickly. And 


now, more than ever, Reuther has be- 
come the man-of-the-hour for his rank 
and file. Indignation over the assault 
has strengthened their loyalty and sol- 
idarity. 

End result may be harder bargaining 
and—if the shooting is pinned on any- 
one in U.A.W.’s left—an even tighter 
control over U.A.W. for Reuther. Now 
recovering, he isn’t expected to return 
to his desk for at least two months. 





fee, dues, and assessments into a fund 
used for some welfare purpose. 

e He will not take part in union activi- 
ties or interfere with them. In case of a 
strike, he will not work—but neither will 
he actively participate in the strike 
through picketing or other means. He 
will sit it out at home. 


NEW BLS BULLETINS 


Employers—and unions—with bargain- 
ing problems this week could get two 
new services from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. One is a monthly listing of 
current wage changes. The other is a 
monthly guide-list of collective-bargain- 
ing agreements filed with BLS in Wash- 
ington. 

The wage bulletin will be issued as 
“an indicator of wage movements” on a 
month-by-month basis. BLS will make 
it available on request. Figures will be 
second-hand for the most part—from 
newspapers and other publications. So 
BLS warns that it can’t take responsibil- 
ity for inaccuracies. 

Listings show the union, the indus- 
try, the company or association, the lo- 
cation, the number of workers affected, 


the amount of the wage boost, and 
other economic benefits—if any. 

The contract bulletin is an index of 
bargaining agreements filed with BLS 
under the Taft-Hartley act. Contracts 
are classified by major industry groups, 
national unions, and termination dates. 

The T-H law provides specifically that 
BLS must “maintain a file of copies of 
all available collective-bargaining agree- 
ments and other available agreements 
and actions. .. .” It also provides that 
BLS’ file of agreements—except those 
submitted in confidence—are to be avail- 
able for inspection. 

The new bulletin is intended only to 
show what agreements BLS has “avail- 
able . . . which may aid in the settle- 
ment of any labor dispute.” A limited 
number of mimeographed copies will be 
distributed on request. 





The Pictures——Acme—19 (right), 
24 (right), 104; European 113, 
117; Harris & Ewing—19 (left), 
24 (left); Pach Bros.—76; Press 
Assn.—108. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 











BUSINESS WEEK The Office of International Trade is again simplifying export controls. 
MAY 1, 1948 You can now get a blanket (BLT) license for many more items on the 
“scarce” list. 


Heretofore, BLT licenses could be used only for: insulin; milk cans and 
containers; metal window sashes; window frames; fabricated door frames. 












Now BLT also covers: all foods and food products; fodders and feeds; 
fats and oils; seeds; inedible animal and vegetable products; soaps; toilet 
preparations. 


An exporter can use a single BLT license to ship a commodity on this list 
to two or more customers in the same country. 



















For example, you can ship vegetable shortening to three customers in 
Italy by getting a single license. 

BLT works the same way as the multiple consignee export license (MCL). 
The difference is that MCL applies to other-than-scarce goods and is limited 
to European countries (BW-Feb.21/48 p111). 
































ts 


The Schuman government has the French budget balanced, the franc 
under control—but at a high price. Investment in industrial modernization 
‘. has been sacrificed to do it (page 113). 
k If a policy like this keeps on (there’s the same problem in Italy, too), 
t it’s bound to hurt recovery in Western Europe. And ECA Chief Paul Hoffman 
may have to step into the picture. He could tell Paris to put its house in order 
by cutting down its bureaucracy, revamping its tax structure. 


A postwar industrial survey in France shows why Hoffman may have to 











act: 

(1) French industry has about 55,000 machine tools. Average age: 25 
years. By contrast, British industry has 2-million tools, aged seven to nine 
years. , 

(2) Horsepower per worker in France is only 22% of that in the U. S.; 
only 37% of that in Britain. 

& 

The Russians have been getting Malayan rubber under their trade agree- 
ment with Britain (BW-Jan.3'48,p68). 

Now the U.S.S.R. can have British manufactures—whenever it’s ready to 





sign contracts. 

The North British Locomotive Company is waiting for an okay on its bid 
to supply 1,100 light locomotives. This deal would involve $30-million, or 
about 40% of the total value of manufactures promised by the British. 

Other British firms have put in bids to the Soviet Trade Delegation in 
London for another $30-million. 





Jet aircraft producers in Britain are expanding their operations. 





Rolls-Royce has just licensed the Argentine government to manufacture 
its Derwent turbo-jet. The engines will be produced in a government factory 
at Cordoba. 

De Havilland has been supplying Sweden and Switzerland—as well as 
the RAF—with its Vampire jet fighters. 

Now the company has taken over a new plant which should double its 
capacity. This fits in with British plans to help the French air force get jet 
fighters. 






PAGE 111 The Bogota Conference is having trouble with final decisions on hem- 
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isphere cooperation. So another Pan-American economic conference will 


probably be held in September. 

About all that can be expected from Bogota is a slight improvement in 
the Latin American investment climate. The Economic Commission is push- 
ing hard for an agreement to end tax duplication (BW-Mar.13'48,p1 13). 
But the U. S. is getting nowhere with its plan for guaranteeing American 
firms prompt and fair payment if they are expropriated. 

Higher production in farm and factory is the theme song of Russia’s May 
Day celebrations. 

Stalin is using the occasion to pep up his drive to complete the Five-Year 
Plan by 1949—a year ahead of schedule. 

& 

Truman bucked strong opposition when he put the Geneva trade agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia into effect. 

His advisors thought he might stymie renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. (Some Congressmen frown on doing business east of the 
iron curtain). 

But Truman figured it this way: 

(1) European recovery depends, in part, on a real expansion of East-West 
trade. And Czechoslovakia is the No. 1 trader among Moscow’s satellites. 

(2) Foreign governments that cooperated with the U. S. at Geneva say 
the U. S. has committed itself to the Czechs, shouldn’t back down now. 

(3) Unless the U. S. rips up part of the Geneva setup and starts over—a 
time-wasting business—Czechoslovakia just can't be left out. The Czechs are 
principal suppliers of certain types of footwear, glassware, china, textiles, cos- 
tume jewelry, bottles and jars. As tariff agreements now stand, concession 
on these items can’t be granted other countries until a deal with the “‘princi- 
pal supplier” is closed. Thus, unless Czech glassware, etc. gets a tariff break, 
French glassware won't either. 

















British auto manufacturers set a new export record in March. 


They shipped 19,100 cars, or about 78% of output. 

This gave them a lead over U. S. manufacturers—for the moment at 
least. Our exports in February (latest month recorded) reached only about 
18,000. 

Leading markets for British cars now are: Australia, Belgium, New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa, United States. 

Value of the March exports was $20-million, about 42% in hard 
€urrencies. 

But British auto makers may not be able to keep up this pace. Steel 
shortages have forced a cutback in the 1948 export target for vehicles. 

td 


American commercial banks have extended their first postwar credit to 


Japan. 

Four—National City, Chase, Bank of America, and J. Henry Schroder— 
have teamed up with the Export-Import Bank on a $60-million revolving cot- 
ton credit. (The banks will handle $31-million). 

This credit is big enough to lay down i Japan 300,000 bales of raw cot- 
ton (including linters and waste). 

About 40% of the textiles made from this cotton will be consumed in 
Japan. The rest will be sold in customary prewar Japanese markets—such as 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia. 

Contents copyrighted ander the general copyright on the May i, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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STEEL MILLS in the Saar are going full blast now that coal supplies are adequate 


French Production Steps Up 


For the first time since the end of the war, the country sees 
prosperity ahead. The political front has stabilized, inflation is 
being checked, exports are rising, crop prospects are good. 


PARIS—French businessmen and 
government leaders this week are seri- 
ously discussing a subject which is new 
to postwar France—prosperity. Many of 
them suddenly see the prospect of good 
times this year. 

Until recently, the odds seemed 
heavily against prosperity im. 1948. But 
things have taken a sudden turn for the 
better on both the economic and poli- 
tical fronts. 
¢ Basis for Optimism—Here’s what's be- 
hind the new confidence in France’s 
economic position: 

(1) French production soared unex- 
pectedly during the winter to 115% of 
1938. 

(2) The Government’s many-pronged 
offensive against inflation seems to be 
getting results. 

(3) The national budget is in balance 
for the first time since the war. Credit 
conditions are improving, and more in- 
vestment capital is available to private 
business. 

(4) Exports, after falling sharply dur- 
ing the early winter, recovered to last 
fall’s levels under the spur of Decem- 
ber’s currency devaluation. 
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(5) Launching of ERP gives assur- 
ance that the deficit in France’s balance 
of payments will be covered for at least 
a year ahead. 

(6) A good harvest—particularly of 

wheat—is in the offing. 
e Political Good News—Things are also 
looking ‘up on the political front. De 
Gasperi’s election victory in Italy has 
buttressed Premier Robert Schuman’s 
middle-of-the-road coalition govern- 
ment. It has discouraged both the com- 
munists on the left and Gen. DeGaulle 
on the right. 

The danger of a Communist strike 

off’ jive this spring seems to have 
passed. The Communists last week 
donned sheep’s clothing again; set out 
to try to woo the middle class with soft 
words. 
e Output Higher—The production up- 
surge has wiped out losses from the De- 
cember strike wave. A breakdown shows 
coal output now at 20% above prewar; 
electric-ppwer output, 57% greater than 
1938; steel, up 8%; cement, 16%; tires, 
30%. At the present rate of climb, the 
over-all production index will reach 
130% of 1938 in May. 


It looks as though increased supplies 

of coal have finally broken the fuel bot 
tleneck which has been throttling 
French industry. French miners are now 
digging over a million tons a week. Im 
ports from the U. S. are on the way 
again, now that the American coal strike 
is over. British and Polish coal is com- 
ing in. France is also getting a bigger 
helping of Ruhr coal and coke, and is 
gradually taking more of the Saar’s mil 
lon-ton monthly output. The French 
look for a total supply of 78-million 
tons of coal this year against 64-million 
in 1947. 
e Chain Reaction—Now that more coal 
is available cement production has risen 
to record levels. This, in turn, has given 
construction a much-needed shot in the 
arm. The chemical industries, too, are 
now getting more coal shoveled their 
way. 

New hydroelectric plants to be built 

this year are scheduled to raise output to 
100-million kwh. daily. That compares 
with 83-million now, and 57-muillion 
in 1938. This step-up will free still more 
coal for industry. 
e Steel Picture Bright—Larger coke sup 
plies pushed steel output to 620,000 
tons in March, just short of the 1929 
rate. The Saar’s steel industry (pic- 
ture, left) is getting back to prewar out 
put levels. Second-quarter steel alloca 
tions have been hiked 30% above those 
of the first quarter. This increase in 
steel supplies has enriched the diet of 
the country’s undernourished engineer- 
ing industries. 

Steelmakers at Mondeville, in Nor- 

mandy, are re-equipping their plants 
with British equipment. Two London 
banks—Hambros, and Lazard Bros.— 
are financing the project with a $4-mil- 
lion credit. 
e Exports Rebound—France’s foreign- 
trade position isn’t as bright as the pro- 
duction picture. True, devaluation of 
the franc has pushed export volume 
back up to last fall’s levels. But exports, 
of course, aren’t earning as much for- 
eign. currency as they did then, because 
of the lower value of the franc. 

The monthly dollar deficit is still 

around $30-million. France’s luxury ex- 
ports have to scale high tariff walls and 
battle growing buyer resistance in the 
U. S. Dollar reserves remain below the 
danger mark. 
e To Fill the Gap—However, this red 
ink on the foreign balance sheet isn’t 
worrying French leaders too much 
They say ERP funds will cover most of 
the trade deficit. And they are counting 
on tourists’ dollars and repatriation of 
French capital to narrow the gap 
further. 

Actually, France will be buying a lot 
less food in the U. S. after the harvest 
starts coming in during June. The Min- 
ister of Agriculture thinks the country 
will be self-sufficient in wheat this crop 
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with Cidopoint 


IMPRINTED PENCILS 


“GOOD WILL” is back in busi- 
ness again... and “Autopoint” 
Imprinted Pencils help you cul- 
tivate and hold the good will of 
prospects and customers. 

They're proved sales boost- 
ers. Famous ““GRIP-TITE” tip 
won't let leads wobble, turn or 
fall out. They give years and 
years of better, trouble-free 
writing—come in a wide va- 
riety of beautiful styles and 
finishes—are priced to fit your 
budget, too! 

Your name or slogan im- 
printed on “Autopoint” Im- 
printed Pencils are constant 
reminders—good wil 
builders that pay dividends 
in new sales, repeat busi- 
ness. Send coupon for 
catalog and quantity 
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year—though it may continue to import 
tor its stockpiles. Bread rations will be 
boosted. 

e Price Progress—The government has 
chalked up some progress on the infla- 
tion front. Brisk official action and more 
production are pushing prices down 
now, after a big jump during the winter. 
The government is stepping up pur- 
chase of meat, vegetables, wine, and 
other foods; these will be offered for 
sale in special “yardstick” stores at 
official prices. 

Furthermore, official pressure has fi- 
nally forced producers and labor organi- 
zations to agree to price cuts on many 
commodities. Principal cuts will be: 
coal, 17%; electricity, 7%; firewood, 
10%; woolen cloth, 10%; woolen gar- 
ments, 6%; knitting yarn, 10%; work 
shoes, 5%; laundry, 10%; cleaning, 
varying to 25%; pots and pans, 109 0; 
farm machinery, 5%; basic slag, 10% 
potassium, 10%; sulphur, 5%. 

Voluntary price cuts at the factory 
may be in the offing, too. Some indus- 
trialists admit privately that their profits 
are becoming embarrassingly high now 
that output is booming. 

e Taxes Pour In—In the field of finance, 
the government is still busily collecting 
the 100- billion-france forced loan lev ied 
last year. Tax collectors say they'll real- 
ize the full figure. An extra 30-billion 
to 40-billion of back taxes were smoked 
out when 5,000 franc notes were called 

The treasury can get along without 
another loan from the Bank of France 
at least until June. The 200-billion- 
franc ceiling on government borrowing 
is expected to hold. 

The government has had to make one 

other move to keep its record $3-billion 
budget in balance—cut allocations for 
industrial reconstruction. For the first 
half of 1948, expenditures under the 
Monnet Plan have been reduced from 
about $1l-billion to $840-million:; this 
has meant, for example, a cut of 22% in 
the investment program for electricity, 
of 40% for the railroads. 
@ On the Dark Side—It’s not all clear 
sailing yet for France. Inflationary and 
anti-inflationary forces are precariously 
balanced. The franc still isn’t fully 
stable. The government has a long way 
to go in cutting its own payrolls. 

Finally, as the French parliament re- 

sumes its sessions, it is clear that the 
Schuman government must still walk a 
political tightrope between left- and 
right-wing pressures—though that tight- 
rope is steadier than it was four months 
ago. 
e Hopeful Outlook—Yet, on balance, as 
one experienced Paris banker declares, 
the climate in France is getting back to 
normal. If the present rate of progress 
continues for a few months more, 
France should soon become one of the 
most solid of the nations participating 
in ERP. 
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CANADIAN CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
in 1948 will come to about $2.8-billion 


Overexpanding? 


Canada’s officials are 
worried that the capital expan- 
sion boom planned for 1948 will 
lead to further inflation. 


OTTAWA—The Mackenzie King 

government was bracing itself this week 
against the biggest capital expansion 
boom in Canadian history. Officials all 
favor it, of course. But theyre afraid 
that Canada is getting too much of a 
good thing too fast. 
e Survey—A government survey shows 
that capital “intentions” for 1948 come 
to $2.8-billion (chart, above). ‘That's a 
jump of 17% over last year’s actual 
commitments. Canada’s 1947 private 
capital investments, dollarwise, equaled 
214% of the gross national product. 

The Bank of Canada and government 
departments, such as Finance and Trade 
and Commerce, would be-much happier 
if plans were on a smaller scale. They 
are worried lest a boom of this size 
add further inflationary pressure to 
Canada’s already- strained w age and price 
structure. 

e Curbs—So far the government has 
slapped on no curbs to discourage the 
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The great new ‘48 Stinson. Cruising Speed: 130 m.p-h. Non-stop flying range, at 5,000 feet: 554 miles. 
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6 asivs essional man that reads like this: thal mons oo earn to fly—ques'y, Dept. B, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
“ Y ? : : easily and safely. : Vichi 
My Stinson is paying for itself. It mA rin , Corp., Wayne, Michigan. 
. E ; This new Stinson 1s such a practical 
are makes my days more productive .- + a 
hes t velli fortable plane, too: Four people fly im deep- 
Dan- | Wh ve se ie peat " vee cushioned, roomy comfort, with 100 a 
‘ll at’s more—it scene : - oo amen pounds of luggage. With pilot alone, jtinson 
we pleasure to my leisure time- its cargo capacity is 640 pounds. 
A surprising number of these owners See your Stinson dealer today for a For 22 years, 
are men in their 40’s or 50’s. That fact demonstration flight in the new Stinson builder of America’s most useful personal planes 
King 
week 
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~ 38 — 2. “My flying salesmen 3. “Our company officials 
actual a keep both planes busy often use one of the 
rivate @ all the time,” he adds. planes to visit our other 
“Qur customers appre- four refineries. Our 
ciate the faster service Stinsons certainly pay 
for themselves.” 


we're giving.” 





1. “We're now operating two Stin- 
ut sons,” says E. E. Jackson, general 
sales manager of a Texas oil refinery. 
“We needed real workhorse planes 
that could fly anywhere, and carry 
up to 12 cases of our oil on rush 
deliveries to customers—that’s why 
we chose Stinsons.” 


_—_—_— FREE FLIGHT INSTRUCTION] 


if you are a business or professional man inter- 
ested in learning to fly, we invite you to inquire 
about your Stinson dealer’s free flight instruction 
plan. Write W. H. Klenke, General Sales Mana- 
ger, Stinson, Wayne, Michigan. No obligation. 
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4 common conditions 
where *WOLMANIZED func LUMBER 
protects against DECAY and TERMITES 


Wherever moisture is condensed in wood be- Where outdoor structures are exposed to 

cause of concrete or masonry contact, as with ground moisture, rain and snow, such as sta- 

sills, sleepers, door and window bucks, wall dium seats, boardwalks, loading piers, coal 
plates and columns. trestles, railroad structures. 


When wood is used in or near the ground Where steam, vapor and dampness from in- 

subject to atfack by decay and termites, such dustrial processes are prevalent, such as pro- 

as foundations, joists, fences, telephone poles cess moisture, refrigeration, air conditioning 
and guard rails. and humidification. 


This PROVED Protection COSTS LESS Than Replacement Labor 


Actual service records prove that ‘‘Wolmanized”’ lumber outlasts 
ordinary wood by as much as 3 to 5 times. That’s because it is 
pressure-treated with special chemical salts to give lasting pro- 
tection against wood-decay and termites. 

_ And the extra cost of using Wolmanized lumber in the first place 
is actually less than the cost of replacement labor alone, on wood 
which has failed prematurely. 

Here is true economy which will reduce your maintenance costs 
and give you sounder buildings. 
It offers you particular savings 
under conditions such as those Learn more about this money saving 
shown above where wood is sub- pressure-treated lumber 
jected to moisture and ground | 6.) cithefoctsand 
exposure—ideal conditions for | figures on how 
decay and termites. Wolmanized pres- 

Wolmanized lumber is clean, | *'% pr tasiezocar 

5 sists decay and 
odorless, paintable and non-cor- | termites. 
rosive to metals. Write today for White today for 
full information. this new booklet. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 
General Offices: 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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expansion. but it has applied ¢ 
brakes: 

(1) The Bank of Canada has t¢ 
Canada’s chartered banks to discoura 
further large loans for capital exp 
sion. (Making it hard to get loans 
considered a lesser evil than raising 
terest rates.) 

(2) All imports from the U.S. a 
subject to screening under the dol! 
saving program launched last Novemb 
(BW—Novy.22’47,p117). This could ho 
down imports of capital equipment. B 
officials don’t think it will have mu 
effect; the survey of 1948 plans wa 
made after businessmen had had 
chance to look over the dollar-savin: 
restrictions. 

It is not the government’s intention 

of course, to halt the investment boom 
in its tracks. Said Finance Ministe: 
D. C. Abbott: “We have tried to adapt 
our fiscal and monetary policies in such 
a way as to restrain excesses without 
endangering full employment and max 
imum production. . . . What we need 
is a slowing down, not a sudden cessa- 
tion, of capital expansion.” 
e Brake—A real brake on the invest 
ment boom may come if private inves- 
tors are unwilling or unable to cough 
up the money to finance it. Official fig- 
ures show a widening gap between pcr- 
sonal savings and private investment. 
Last vear personal savings fell off about 
$300-million; private investment shot 
up $l-billion. It’s not likely that this 
could happen agai this year. 

If private investors get cold feet at 

the same time that banks cut down on 
corporation !oans, Canada’s investment 
boom may be automatically trimmed to 
more manageable proportions. 
e Breakdown of Plans—The “inten- 
tions” survey estimates new construc- 
tion in 1948 will amount to $1.6-billion, 
an increase of 21%, dollarwise, over 
1947. Purchase of new equipment is put 
at $1.2-billion, a dollar gain of 12% 
over last year. Over and above this 
$2.8-billion investment outlay, the sur- 
“ey reports $1.2-billion is earmarked 
tor repair and maintenance, an increase 
of 4% over 1947 dollar figures. 

But the physical volume of invest- 
ments planned for this year is only 
slightly more than in 1947. Reason: 
Prices are averaging 17% higher than 
last year. So the survey predicts that 
the demand for building materials and 
labor will be only about the same as in 
1947. 

The lion’s share of the $2.8-billion 
investment program will go for indus- 
trial expansion. Manufacturing indus- 
tries lead the field. 

e Second Survey—For a closer insight 
into who is spending the money and 
what it is being spent for, the govern- 
ment released a second survey. This was 
based on the applications of 4,200 firms 
for special tax reductions on invest- 
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ment intentions totaling $1.4-billion. 
Af bs the war the Canadian govern- 
ment provided for special depreciation 
tax allowances as an incentive to post- 
war expansion. These applications were 
a over a 29-month period follow- 
the war. 
° ° Major Industries—Of the $1.4-billion 
of investments on which tax allowances 
were asked, 88% were declared by man- 
ufacturing industries. The following 
table shows some of the big fields of 
spending (figures in millions of dollars): 


Pulp & paper $273 
Food processing ..... 150 
Iron & steel 170 
Textiles ; 122 
Chemicals e 117 
Shipping 101 
e Type of Spending—This is what the 
money was to be used for: 

(1) $758-million was earmarked for 
new machinery and equipment. Of this, 
65% was to be Canadian produced, the 
rest imported, mostly from the U. S. 

(2) $400-million was to be spent on 
construction. Of this, 39% was for 
wages, 50% for materials, 11% for 
overhead and contractors’ profits. 

3) The remainder ($235-million) 
was for the purchase of existing prop- 
erty, including ships—either from _pri- 
vate sources or through the Canadian 
War Assets Corp. 





BRITISH DOLLAR-SAVER 


This giant fractional-distillation column will 
soon be helping to ease Britain’s acute gaso- 
line shortage—without costing _ Britain 
precious dollars. It’s being loaded on a liner 
in the Port of London, bound for a Ven- 
ezuelan refinery of Caribbean Petroleum 
S. A. (a Shell group subsidiary). The 108- 
ton, 84-ft. column was made in London by 
A. Harvey & Co. 
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All FIRES Are Extinguishable—G ose pro- 
tection places “strictly preventable,” “partly 
preventable” and “cause unknown” FIRES 
all in one class... EXTINQUISHABLE. 

Where GLOBE Sprinklers are installed, 
the FIRE menace is eliminated. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Chicage, ae Offices ia searly all priscipal cities 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
THE RE Ysa 
NEW PROFITS 


Mr. Dollar Conscious! 
Do you realize handling 
materials accounts for 20- 
30% of the cost of man- 
ufactured products? 
Make use of our 33 years’ 
experience! Make Big Sav- 
ings, New Profits! Get 
this 84 page catalog of 
Materials Handling Equip- 
ment. Write Today! 





PRODUCTS, INC 


152 Walnut Street, Watertown 72, Mass. 








MANUFACTURING 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
ELECTRONIC-MECHANICAL 


A major executive, for 20 years head of 
his own company, wants to use his broad 
experience in administration, sales, pro- 
duction, engineering and labor relations 
to the best advantage. 

Experienced in electronic, woodworking 
and metal-working fields including much 
original work in product design and devel- 
opment. 

Age 46; American; perfect health. 

Salary $25,000. 


Box 41618, Business Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














PALLETS 


and wood steel-leg skids made from 
Kentucky hardwoods. 
HOPKINSVILLE WOOD CRAFTSMEN 


Incorporated 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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TOCKHOLM-In some _re- 
spects this city is much like 
Paris just before Munich. It is alive 
with rumors of strange Russian ac- 
tivities to the East. The rumors are 
brought by an endless stream of 
fugitive Finns, Balts, and Germans 
seeking asylum from Soviet “‘democ- 
racy.” Their stories nourish the 
Swedish imagination, which has run 
wild on the subject of Russia, off 
and on, ever since Peter the Great 
ended Swedenes dreams of conquest 
early in the 18th century. 

The terms of the Russo-Finnish 
mutual-aid agreement has eased the 
tension some. No Russian guns are 
to menace Stockholm from the 
nearby Finnish Aland Islands, as 
some Swedes feared. No Russian 
troops are to be stationed in Fin- 
nish Lapland—right next to Swe- 
den’s vital iron-ore deposits. But 
the treaty does set up a sword of 
Damocles over Sweden’s foreign 
policy: Sweden must continue to 
toe a strictly neutral line or Mos- 
cow could trump up a threat to Fin- 
nish independence. 

The country is, in effect, neutral- 
ized militarily. With the terms of 
the Finnish treaty to contend with, 
Sweden’s jittery government will 
think long and hard before lifting 
its ban on military alliances. 


OSCOW’S economic policy is 

aimed primarily «at knocking 
Sweden out of the Marshall Plan. 
Sweden is scheduled to contribute 
large quantities of iron and timber 
under ERP. A steady stream of iron 
ore is already providing the life- 
blood for western Germany’s steel 
industry. 

The Western Powers have even 
made some overtures outside of 
ERP to retain Sweden’s economic 
favor. Britain has stepped up coal 
shipments to Sweden, easing the 
country’s reliance on Polish coal. 
(Last year Sweden imported 67% 
of its coal from Poland.) The U.S. 
has been talking of a dollar loan 
to bolster Sweden’s dwindling hard- 
currency reserves. 

So far Sweden’s socialist govern- 
ment has turned thumbs down on a 
dollar loan. For one thing, it has 
been preaching the evils of too close 
economic ties with the West ever 
since the war. For another, it re- 
gards such a loan political poison. 

Like many Europeans, Swedes 


today have a lot of cash in their 
pockets, but very little to spend it 
on. With the inflationary pressure 
of a dollar loan added to this sit- 
uation, the government feels it 
would have to let prices and rents 
go up. All good Swedish Socialists 
quake at such a thought. Next fall 
is election time, and the Socialists 
hope to ride home on their low- 
rent, low-price policies—even if it 
means more rigid controls now and 
a continuation of restrictions on 
dollar imports. 

Large sections of Swedish busi- 
ness are willing to go along with 
the government in its opposition to 
a dollar loan. They are afraid such 
a loan would mean “mortgaging” 
their future in the world trade 
picture. Many Swedish business- 
men don’t like the idea of being 
tied completely to “uncertain” 
western markets. 


bites] RELUCTANCE to get 
too involved in western econ- 
omy may play right into Russia’s 
hands. Moscow holds one trump 
card—plenty of raw materials in the 
Soviet sphere to keep Swedish in- 
dustries producing. If the govern- 
ment’s economic policy leads Swe- 
den into a spiral of declining im- 
ports and exports (and even now 
production is barely holding its 
own), Russia could come across 
with a blanket offer: ““We’'ll supply 
all the raw materials you need and 
buy anything you may care to sell.” 
Moscow’s price for this would be an 
end to collaboration under the 
Marshall Plan. 

Fence sitting is becoming more 
and more difficult for the Swedish 
government. So far it has been very 
sluggish in carrying out its much- 
publicized anti-Communist cam- 
paign. Right after the war the So- 
cialists saw fit to woo Communist 
support. Now they are finding it 
hard to shed their political ally. 
At the same time they claim that 
only by sticking doggedly to the 
Socialist program can the country 
keep the Red influence in check. 

The average Swede has been 
reared to hate the Russians (a fact 
that played no small part in keeping 
Sweden neutral through two world 
wars). But he knows that help from 
the West is not close enough at 
hand to warrant any undue show 
of resistance to Russia. 
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q Columbia Broadcasting System’s actress, 
le Elaine Williams, has been picked by the 
S- New York World ‘Trade Committee to be 


guest of honor during World Trade Week 
festivities, May 16 to 22. Sponsored na- 
tionally by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, World Trade Week is devoted to 
t selling Americans the importance of inter- 
- national trade. Foreign traders are plugging 
S extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
) ments Act as the logical corollary of ERP. 





ARGENTINA TOOLS UP 
BUENOS AIRES—The government's 

military aircraft plant at Cordoba will 

soon get a big batch of U.S. and British 


machine tools to expand production. [ | 

[.A.P.I., the official Argentine purchas- 0 0 la 0 
ing monopoly, has just placed an order 

tor $1.1-million worth of milling ma- 


chines, turret lathes, radial drills, and 

similar equipment. 

he age eel fa ¢ ip cage gi Go by train to mile-high scenic grandeur in air conditioned com- 
ed by the New York frm of sabin fort. Fast, convenient service from Los Angeles, San Francisco and 


St. Germain & Associates, a broker for : : : : 
i ee rl Portland. Daily Streamliners from Chicago and St. Louis. 
several U.S. manufacturers. Two Brit- 


ish manufacturers—Archdale & Co., 
Ltd., and Herbert, Ltd.—are supplying 
the rest. 

Ihe Cordoba plant last year turned 
out several hundred training planes, as 


well as a jet aircraft, capable of flying 
500 mph., and several hundred +50-hp. U ke i 0 a DA C j Fi C RAI L R OA 1] 
radial engines. ea yar 

The Argentine government will prob- Koad off Te Ze 4 Sita clawed 
ably do a lot more buying in the near 


future. But it’s unlikely that U. S. com- Union. Pacific Railroad 
panies will see much of this business Reem Ne. 204, Omaha 2, Nebraske 





















Complete, refreshing relaxation in spacious Pullmans or Coaches. 
Restful, modernly appointed Club Cars... attractive Diners. Meals 
that are sure to please the most discriminating guests. 














until the exchange situation eases up. een CRe AEP eee oe Sco sng Reaper Ad a 
Argentina simply hasn’t enough dollars PORTERS VACAIENS nee 
to buy from the U. S. (BW—Feb.28'48, Sun Valley Caltenias 9 (Name region) 
p97). This condition may improve, how- Pacific Northwest Hoover Dam tees 
| ever, if the Economic Cooperation Ad- Yellowstone Dude Ranch 
ministration’s plan for offshore pur- Utah-Arizona National Parks = 
| @ chases works out (BW-—Apr.24’48, City 
{ p123). Argentina hopes for $500-million. State 
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THE TREND 





Explaining the Mystery 


As long as a company is able to report net profits of 
any size, the union representing its employees will 
demand wage raises on the theory that the company can 
afford to pay. Last week, Philip Murray, president of the 
United Steelworkers, furnished another concrete example 
of that. 

U.S. Steel had just served notice that it was turning 
down the union’s demand for a “substantial” wage in- 
crease. And, at the same time, Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president of U.S. Steel, announced publicly a $25-mil- 
lion cut in the price of steel products. Murray declared 
that U.S. Steel’s profits (after taxes) of $153-million in 
1947 “indicate clearly that the corporation could make a 
sizable instead of this picayune price reduction and still 
retain a sufficient profit margin to grant the union’s just 
demand for a real wage increase.” 

Murray talks as if profits are a mystery to him. Unfor- 
tunately for industry management, they are indeed a 
mystery to the public at large. 

There is a vast amount of ignorance afloat on the need 
of profits—and sizable profits—by industry today. That 
ignorance needs to be dissipated. ‘The whys of profits need 
telling over and over again. 


What Is There to Tell? 


Today’s primer to explain the mystery of profits should 
contain these basic points: 

(1) Companies, first of all, have to make some profits 
to stay in business and to render a service to the public. 
A company with no earnings over a long period will eat 
up its capital and go broke. When it does, its service as a 
supplier to the public ends. 

(2) Companies do not pay out all their profits to stock- 
holders. Dividends paid out in 1947 represented about 
35% of corporate earnings for that year. Emplovees 
should not expect to get the last dollar when the share- 

holders—the owners of the company—are so limited in 
their returns. 

(3) A growing percentage of profits is being diverted to 
research. ‘To maintain competitive positions, companies 
have to improve products and services, To adapt pro- 
duction to changing technology, new engineering has to 
be done. That costs money—and it has to come out of 
earnings. 

(+) A large share of profits is used to pay for replace- 
ment of old plant equipment, and to make additions to 
existing plant and equipment. 

The McGraw-Hill survey which was published 
early this vear showed that roughly 75% of the nation’s 
postwar plant expansion program was financed out of 


current and past earnings (BW—Feb.7°48,p65). 
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of Profits 


(5) Companies need more money today simply to d 
a normal volume of business, because of higher wage an 
materials costs. 

From January, 1941, to December, 1947, wages hay: 
gone up 84%; prices, as measured by the Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics, are up 102° 

(6) Companies must supply from their earnings addi 
tional money required by a volume of business large: 
than normal. 

The larger production volume is due (1) to the large: 
domestic market. The increase in U.S. population from 
1940 to 1948 of about 10-million persons has increased 
the market for all manufacturers. 

The larger production volume is due (2) to higher 
standards of living. Those increases, which are a real 
trademark of this nation, mean that the people expect 
and get more of the things which U.S. industry makes. 

The larger production volume is due (3) to large mili- 
tary purchases. Never before in peacetime history has 
the U.S. spent at the current rate of $1}-billion to $14- 
billion for the military establishment. Most of that 
amount is spent for output of U.S. industry. 

The larger production volume is due (4) to larger 
exports. ‘These exports—a good share of which will be 
financed through the European Recovery Program—add 
another layer to the required production of U. S. industry. 


The Strategy of Truth 


Those basic points are generally applicable to all 
industry. We believe they apply in every instance to 
U.S. Steel at this time. 

And we believe that Murray knows those facts. We 
do not really believe that profits are a mystery to him. 
But in his position as a union leader it is good strategy to 
give the impression that profits are big enough to allow 
another wage increase. 

For companies, it is even better strategy to hammer 
away at presenting the facts. For nothing equals the 
strategy of truth. 

Annual reports should never be issued without includ- 
ing management's reasons that make profits necessary. 
Advertising programs should be laid out in newspapers, 
magazines, the radio, and other media to explain the 
mystery of earnings. And industry leaders should pass 
up no opportunity to tell the profits story personally to 
the public as individuals and as groups. 

It is a never-ending task. But the failure of management 
to perform this function deprives the public of the 
information and education it should have to evaluate 
fairly the position of industry in relation to its employees 
and its customers. 
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